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INTRODUCTION. 

" Example moyes where precept fails, 
And sermons are less read than tales." 

Ireland and the Irish have already given 
material for many formidable folios. The peer 
and the peasant of the Emerald Isle have been 
so often "turned over'^ for public amusement 
and curiosity, that some may imagine the coun- 
try has nothing left to excite or satisfy any 
fresh attention. So, in truth, one little ac- 
quainted with Ireland or the Irish, would insist. 
But in our opinion, however, the inference is 
wrong; and for the sound reason that it is 
founded on erroneous premises. We are suffi- 
ciently persuaded, that although the theme has 
been so frequently chosen, and illustrated by so 
many polished pens, there are unseen sketches 
and imtold tales of Ireland and the Irish as full 
of nativ6 force and attraction as any which have 
yet been placed before the public eye. Higher 
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ground with regard to the merits of those yet 
hidden we have no occasion to take, as some of 
the traits and stories which have been published 
are decidedly vigorous and thoroughly inte- 
resting. But we can go further respecting the 
" thread-baredness " of the subject ; for, far from 
being exhausted, the topic is not much more 
than relieved of what Paddy would call its 
^^ superincumbences.'^ It merely waits well- 
qualified hands to spread it out and set its inde- 
pendent qualities properly apart. If the ^^pecu- 
liarities of the soil/' which have been heretofore 
ably and aptly delineated, can be compared to a 
carefiilly arranged picture gallery, so, we think, 
those which have been yet imtouched can be 
likened to the dusty contents of the lumber- 
room of a national art repository. There, have 
lain under rubbish, hidden or unheeded, some 
charming scenes and some exquisite portraits of 
Hibernian men and manners, enough to feed 
volumes— that would fill at least the most 
capacious-shelved private library. 

Here, then, is a briefly declared "wanf and 
an obvious source of supply; or perhaps we 
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should say, extensive room, and abundant means 
for improvement. But the force of a certain 
very ^^ business habit ^^ can with us no farther 
go ; for, since we are no strangers to modesty, we 
cannot add, in the most approved advertisement 
phraseology: ^^Our object is to supply the de- 
sideratum.^' Reader, we entreat you to believe 
that we are proof, to some extent, to the seduc- 
tions of claptrap; and the delicacy of that 
modesty which we claim for ourselves, we 
practically recognize in others. Therefore you 
are spared the blush likely to suflPdse your 
cheeks on discovering how such a bold promise 
ill-accorded with a feeble performance. No, no, 
dear gentle reader, take an humble author's 
word for it, our ^^ flighting propensity'' is not 
so outlandish. What we propose to do is com- 
paratively of a very unpretending nature. We 
mean to walk into the "lumber-room," already 
mentioned, and pick up, here and there, such 
unfiramed and unhonoured etchings as more 
distinguished connoisseurs in the art have either 
not noticed, or not deemed worthy of a "brush 
up" from their "famed fingers." Probably we 
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have a right to add, that were we not impressed 
with the conviction that these neglected sketches 
merited our utmost care, — ^that they possessed 
certain points and beauties which gave them 
more than a transitory value in our judgment, — 
it could have never entered our mind to frame, 
tint, and touch them up for general exhibition. 
We have not, however, gone out of a certain 
sphere; for in aU honest diffidence, we feel that 
the more dazzling and the sublimer scenes should 
devolve on more competent and more gorgeous 
colourists. Our ambition mainly leads to an 
earnest endeavour to rescue from utter oblivion 
such unpretending pieces as these for which the 
reader's kind indulgence is now claimed. 

The first in order treats of a very worthy sort 
of woman, called Betty Bbien, and attempts, 
through certain stages of her career, to give the 
reader a fair notion of a superstition which is 
not yet wholly extinct in Ireland, and once had 
its worshippers throughout all the land. Betty, 
let us say, is a veritable character, and her 
history in the main true. We have the plea- 
sure of her son^s acquaintance, and we believe 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

that he can find no reason to quarrel with 
the faithfiihiess of our sketchy — so far as the 
principal facts of Betty^s fortunes and misfor- 
tunes are concerned. Perhaps^ indeed^ he in 
his noble^ new-bom notions of ^^ give Caesar his 
due,'' would require us to say, that Betty's 
"tenpence" did not come through the hands 
of a priest, who was at the time permitted to 
exercise his priestly functions. In justice to 
all, then, we are bound to explain, that the 
auctioneer-priest was, at the date of this story, 
by the stem command of his bishop, labouring 
under what Paddy would caU "liberty to be 
lazy," — he was in other words a suspended 
priest, or silenced saggarth. The poor man — 
like many an Irish priest — ^was apt to forget 
what quantity of wine or whiskey he was 
capable of mastering, until it was too late ; and 
in consequence of the sundry unmentionable 
acts which followed his obliviousness, the bishop 
was pleased to give him a three years' holiday. 
But we maintain that, although he was out 
of parochial duty, and living on the boimty of 
"the faithful," he was no less a priest, and 
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certamly had lost none of the respect and fear 
which the tonsure ever extorts from a Roman 
Catholic heart. His blessings and prayers were 
regarded as valuable as if he had stood in the 
highest favour with his episcopal superior. The 
sacerdotal and the natural are distinct in the 
eyes of a true Romanist. It matters npi what 
the man's character may happen to be, the 
priesfs character must needs be immaculate. 
But, by the way, our object was more to set the 
upright mind of Betty^s son at rest, regarding 
the exact position of the priest who auctioned 
off her ribbon, than to descant upon branching 
topics. By adding that we tknow of no priest 
who, while actually engaged in parochial duties, 
was guilty of being foimd in the performance of 
a " duty '^ similar to that in which this poor fel- 
low figured, we have said as much as Mr. Timothy 
O^Brien's sense of justice can demand. This 
explanation we could have given in a note 
afiSxed to the tale, only that we wished to place 
conspicuous our particular respect for even a 
scruple likely to be aroused by any act of ours 
in the mind of Betty's son. 
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The second sketch in our list is intended to 
bring before the *' mind^s eye '^ a Terry Alt in 
his den and dangers. We are not acquainted with 
any attempt yet made to portray all the Irish 
celebrities of this class^ or even the remarkable 
heroes of political parties. That to which we 
now invite attention is, indeed, the first effort 
we are aware of to place in brief before the 
pubKc, one of a class of adventurers more 
dreaded than known. The story of the '^ Terry 
Alt^' is founded on fact. The strange scenes 
which he is mixed up with are true copies taken 
from a too real original. The hero of this tale, 
it must, however, be observed, is a most, 
perhaps the most, favourable specimen of his 
dass ever met with in Ireland. Few gangs in 
that '^gangy country^' could boast of a chief 
so much a thinker, or so given to romance; 
but all were favoured with one equally com- 
petent to lead them to mischief. Terry Alt 
leaders, in general, spring from the poorer 
farmering classes; the one we have selected, 
in particular, belonged to the class called gen- 
tlemen farmers. We have been often through 
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the Uding-places^ and seen the contrivances 
which have been described, and can therefore 
write with confidence on these points. The 
whole is a correct sketch from nature. 

The last piece in the volume will, perhaps, 
be regarded as the least characteristic of the 
people whose minds and manners it is meant to 
illustrate. But Mortimer Mack - Harty^s 
Memoirs have been penned with a purpose 
strictly in keeping with the design we have 
formed. There is nothing else very particular 
to be said in reference to it, except that the 
chief events are true. 

From experience we know that people gene- 
rally like variety. In "Tales of Ireland and the 
Irish ^' they can be furnished with it "to no 
end.'' We have snatched from this abundance 
three very distinct "cases in point,'' but we 
must confess it would be quite as easy, and 
probably as interesting, to have confined our 
selection to any one of the three classes. The 
three narratives will, however, give the reader a 
faithful representation of three very difiierent 
and for the most part ill-known phases of Irish 
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life. It only remains to be said in conclusion, 
that this, the main design, is subsidiary to 
another perhaps more nseM object, which 
aspires to convey through each tale some prac- 
tical moral or homely hint. All three help 
to give separate and emphatic confirmation of 
the worthy, much-meaning old saying, which 
has been thus wedded to verse: — 

" It is good to be merry and wise, 
It is good to be honest and tme, 
It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you be on with the new." 
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TAXES OF IBELAND AND THE IRISH. 



OR, THE MAGIC OF MAY. 

" The magical May-dew is weeping 
Its charm o'er the summer bowers." 

Old Irish Ballad. 



CHAPTER I. 

A MAY EVE BONFIRE. 

The last lively breeze of the liveliest season in 
the year had just passed over the flurried and 
anxious inhabitants of Murroe, an unpretend- 
ing and unprepossessing village in the south. 
The inhabitants were all piously conscious of 
the decay of Spring, although they had paid 
no more marked attention to that season^s fit- 
fed features — apt emblems of man^s chequered 
life — than did the inhabitants of any other sec- 
tion of Ireland. But the last day of Spring 
always heralds the approach of an eventful eve, 
to be succeeded by a morning too pregnant with 
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mysterious occurrences to be looked for with 
ordinary patience, or welcomed with only com- 
mon respect. It was May eve, then, a period of 
all others not the least portentous in the estima- 
tion of the " pious peasantry/^ — a period which 
they look upon as " the sliding Unk^^ connect- 
ing the expiring Spring, or bachelorhood of the 
year, with the morning on which Earth assumes 
her bridal-robe, and aU her " spirits ^^ expand in 
grateful freshness, wearing the true character of 
a simple enchantment. But while the '' Mid- 
summer^s Spring^' exhibits a verdant, beauteous, 
smiling influence on hedge and grove, on height 
and hollow, on the " heads and hearts of things" 
in general, the people of Murroe in particular 
endured much inward suffering, imder the mask 
of outward joyfiilness ; apprehending danger, or 
tremulously hoping success, from the charms 
that prevail on May's omen-bearing birth. 
They cannot, in the presence of their internal 
torments, enjoy peace akin to that of the 
^^ merry month.'' Keen, in sooth, would be 
the passing stranger whose glance could detect 
the teasing sensations which preyed upon them. 
One's penetration, if unpractised on such ground, 
could not pierce the garb of gratulation; and 
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one^s natural notions conld hardly reconcile con- 
flicting internal fears with the joyous welcoming 
sounds that on these occasions fill the air. 

Mere jocimd noises, on all sides bursting 
upon one's attention, are really in themselves 
enlivening. They lend unusual brilliancy, and 
strange but pleasant excitement to that witch- 
ing hour — 

" When the young May moon is beaming." 

This excitement becomes intense when one finds 
the climax never reached until that still hour 
when you would expect to discover 

" The drowsy world a-dreaming." 

On an ordinary night the moon may beam 
and the world may dream undisturbed by such 
general hilarity as greets every May eve. But, 
then, this merry month is only an annual visitor, 
and her welcome must be as bright and warm 
as Irish hospitality, and, in addition, tinctured 
with an Irish superstition that admits not a 
particle of indiflerentism. Those lights which 
flashed from every hillock for a moment glim- 
mered, died out, and ever and anon revived, 
were not, you may be certain, without a specific 
object ; although the enthusiasts who kindled 
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the crackling fiirze or increased the blazing bon- 
fire knew nothing more of what they did than 
that ^^ the old people from the beginning^^ did so 
too. The very squireen, who enjoyed the sports 
that belong to the night, most probably could 
add, as the extent of his own knowledge, nothing 
more than the tradition, that the custom was a 
remnant of the old La Bealtain.^ Of this per- 
haps there can be no . But, by the way, are 

we not departing from the simple office of a de- 
scriptionist, and daring that of an antiquarian ? 
We have humbly to apologize, and must be con- 
tent with adding, that this ancient custom — 
although evidently shorn of its olden grandeur 
— did not evidence any symptoms of approach- 
ing destruction in the year of grace 1835, when 
the circumstances we shall narrate occurred. 

We cannot determine, let us observe en pas- 
santy what especial period of the May moon^s 
youth the Irish bard celebrated in the song from 
which we have quoted two hues. Perhaps it is 
hardly worth the inquiry. This we are, how- 
ever, pretty certain of : he could not mean that 

* Equivalent to Bill-tenet i.e. tene-bil or goodly fire, hence bon 
or bonus fire. These fires were instituted by the Druids in honour 
of a god called Bel.-^Vide Essays of Tara. 
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period when she ^^ glode in pale splendour" o'er 
the observances of that night in which, least of 
all, the Irish world is " drowsy/' although it 
might, indeed, be hard to designate its thoughts 
by a better term than "dreaming/' We suspect 
that the allusion shields a pungent "cut," which 
does no credit to the minstrel's amor patrue, and 
"drowsiness" and " dreaming" appear after all 

but well-selected figuratives. Perhaps . But 

again the Celt is breaking out, and we digress, 
as Lacy says, "beyond our wits." We must 
again crave pardon, and promise to restrain all 
our wandering propensity, in order to confine 
ourselves for the present to Murroe and its 
May merry-making. Well, then, " to begin in 
earnest." On this May Eve, 1835, what some 
facetious stump-orator has called the "whole 
face of the country" was spangled with the 
bright honours of a hoary superstition. From 
the dark rocks of Belvidere, which seemed to 
commune with the dingy clouds that shut out, 
from mortal view, all the northern sky, the Bel- 
tine's light was caught up, and — like a fiery stag, 
more than anything we can imagine, bounding 
over cliflfe and glens — flashed, now in every 
quarter of the surrounding hamlets, now on 
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the highest hill at Wilton Cross, then darted 
upon the slopes of Knockinerra, until its flight 
had dotted the whole ^^nether-lying-expanse/^ 
and distant mountains lying to the south-east 
shone forth like "star-clad pillars/' reaching 
to the " highest height/' Again and again the 
beacon-bush died out^ but again and again its 
revived blaze swept the surface of the country, 
and kept constant pace with the lusty cheers of 
the thousands that flocked in attendance on the 
ceremony.* They appeared, scattered in anxi- 
ous groups, of various bulks, wherever the blaz- 
ing bush was visible. But there were some 
stately fires that flagged not a jot, and seemed to 
defy the utmost ravishes of the flame. These were 
the more dignified "lights'' that every village 
and nearly every hamlet honoured itself with. 
They, like that which steadily burned beside the 
sheltering height of Liss na Voora — Murroe's 
great mountain, and greater fairy mansion- 
were composed entirely of turf, gathered in 
huge cart-loads, and attended by crowds of 
mirthful lads and lasses, eager to delight each 



* For full particulars of this ceremony consult 'Donovan's 
Introduction to the Book of Bights, p. 43. 
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other^ to bless and be blessed afiter their own 
conceptions of the blessing. Fiddling, pipering, 
dancing, cheering, screaming, whistling, laugh- 
ing, drinking, set &antic that assembly, as it 
did, about the same time, each other of a kin- 
dred kind throughout the land. Not every one 
in it, however, enjoyed the jollification. Not a 
few had their thoughts concentrated in other 
associations than those directly arising from the 
bonfire. Not a few harboured designs, long 
since concocted, of enriching themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours, without committing, 
however, anything bordering on a conmion fe- 
lony; but merely by laying "an innocent charm ^^ 
at the opportune time — and May brought that 
about j * and not a few were also intent on invok- 
ing direct fairy aid, in order to discover sundry 
matters connected with their own fate, and the 
jEate of those dear to them. 

By a close examination one could easily separ- 
ate from the grotesque collection crowded round 
that fire, near the famed Liss, those most so- 
lenmly bent upon such pursuits as we have 
hinted at. The staid and stem man, bending 

* Vide Petrie's " Essay on Tara," Keating, and O'Donovan. 
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beneath the respected burthen of hallowed age, 
was not, and seldom in Ireland is, exempt from 
such influence as gave no chance by which too 
confiding and too sensitive youth could elude its 
numerous attractions. It would be no easy 
matter, however, to make the best selection for 
experiment ; one would doubt in beholding the 
many absorbed in silence whether to detach 
from among them the most sober-looking vil- 
lage beauty, with features crimsoned by her 
thoughtless closeness to the blaze, or the oldest- 
looking bachelor who watched with melancholy 
composure the various figures forming in the 
bright red ashes. Two particularly drew to- 
ward them our attention. Both were, truly, 
absorbed quite enough to stimulate a deep in- 
terest ; but they were not the only persons 
steeped in iserious thought amid the wild ex- 
citement which encircled the beltein. Before 
the question, ^^ Shall we foUow them?'' could 
be decided, or any preference given, the assem- 
bly — ^m pairs, triplets, and quadruplets — began 
rapidly to diminish ; so rapidly, that in a short 
time few stragglers, besides those fallen beneath 
the lash of whisky, seemed likely to remain to 
witness the extinguishing embers, and that 
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would be no small honour to him who was 
fortunate enough to see the last — actually the 
last — expiring coal. Such husbands as were 
yet so unlucky were seeking their wives — such 
lovers as were yet so indiflferent were searching 
for their sweethearts — ^parents for their daugh- 
ters — and everyone for some other one. All 
voices were loud and rough : one was especi- 
ally so. 

"What way are you going ?^^ asked this one, 
near the grey-headed dreamer whom we have 
already spoken of. 

"What the dickens is it to you?'' replied the 
individual questioned, in a harsh and spiteful 
tone. 

" Wisha, then, only for the sake av a sthart o' 
company, as I was stepping in your way myself, 
to see home Judy Buckly.'' 

"Faith, then, my buck, I can till ye you 
wor betther ony other way nor 'scorting Judy 
BucUy.'' 

" Maybe so, avic. But, Jem, it amt an owld 
acullague^ likes you 'ill be after purventing me." 

"Take that crack in change for your im- 
pidence ! " cried Jem, dealing the other a smart 

* An old man — generally used as a term of reproach. 
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blow of an alpeen"^ which felled him to the earth 
at once. However, "in less than no time/* as 
a spectator declared, the fellen man was on his 
feet again, and in an equally brief space of time 
engaged his rude companion in a very formid- 
able if not a very loving embrace. Both fell 
right earnestly to squeezing each other^sribs and 
kicking each other^s shins, accompanying the 
action with certain grating grunts, which were 
awftJly expressive of the exertion they were 
making, if not of the pain they were enduring, 
and for the infliction of which they worked so 
hard and heartily. For awhile "the boys^^ 
gave no discouragement to the bout, and even 
made eflforts that no obstacle should " bar fair 
play '/' but suddenly recollecting the dread oc- 
casion of their assembling, they changed their 
purpose. "Erra, asy, boys!'^ "Why, then, 
amt ye afeered this blessed night? '^ "Och, 
then, ^tis a mortal shame ! '^ " Yarra, lave off, 
ye skapegraces, ye ! '' " WonH ye reverence the 
genthry, t bless um?^* "The dickens take ye. 



* A word commonly used to designate a strong stick. Those 
chiefly in vogue are oak and blackthorn. 

f In the south and west the fairies are usually spoken of as 
the " gentry," and invariably named with respect and awe. 
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sthop l'^ and sundry other exclamations^ accom- 
panied by energetic exertions, were then forced 
into service, until the rivals — for such they 
were said to be — ^were pulled asunder. The 
combatants, no longer able to tear each other, 
lustily puUed about and " whopped ^^ those who 
separated them, and scowled and swore with 
increasing vehemence as they beheld one an- 
other a few paces apart, but protected from the 
rage they were so eager to indulge. When 
they had sufficiently worried the peace-makers, 
and wearied themselves with plunging to be " at 
it again,'^ they were induced to walk towards 
the fire — each to opposite sides — ^in order to 
profit by its supposed becalming influence. The 
breath of the gentry, who were looked upon as 
enjoying a ^^heat,^^ was expected to act as a 
spell. Jem seemed less inclined than his anta- 
gonist to credit the superstition, if we may 
judge from his greater carelessness and dis- 
regard for the silence he was advised to keep by 
those who really trembled for what they called 
his scouting at the power of the fairies. 

'^ Maybe he has a small taste now that 'ill be 
afther doing 'em no harm whatsemever,'' he 
cried, frowning at his piously-taciturn foe; 
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" and be the hat of the grate Brien who bate 
the Danes I don^t grudge 'em all he got, and as 
much more into the bargain, for to knock the 
consate out o' his cruckit ould carkas/' 

^^Eh, you galavanther ye, eh \" shrieked an 
old woman who had been some time threatening 
to open a broadside of indignation at Jem; 
'^ eh, you desarter of dasency l'^ and she bran- 
dished her closed hand in his face; "you 
bethrayer of blessed mathermoney, you good-for- 
nothing ould scoUague you ! sarve you right to 
be kicked out o' the bounds o' the parish, and 
whipt oflF on a red-hot pan be the genthiy um- 
selves for your doings, you grate sinner you ! 
Kock you up with seeing home a purty colleen, 
indeed ! Wishin' the dickens go with the likes 
o' you ever an' always, an' a day more to boot ! 
Well, well, wonders won't sthop at all at all 
since fellows o' your cut, as ould and ugly as sin, 
are so purtending, an' so stinking with consate. 
Yarra, then, Jem asthore " and her tones fell to 
a sort of lamentation, " wouldn't it be fither 
for you to ax me to sthep home nor anybody 
else — me, your dacent onesth wife, and that I 
am, as every mouther's soul here knows?" 
Here her wrath boiled over the power of mere 
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remonstrance^ and she flung herself prostrate on 
the heated earth, crying bitterly, "May the 
blessed genthry who 're here mark you somdf 
way for this same thing ! and may they whip 
you off entirely if you don't mend your coorse, 
and shun the colleens ! Curses of all kinds be 
on you ever, amen ! '' 

This imprecation, so augrily uttered, then and 
there terrified the listeners, but they dared not 
interrupt one whose injuries entitled her to ex- 
ercise a privilege they held in great esteem and 
frequent request. Her enraged heart would have 
supplied her bitter tongue with words for a much 
longer period, were it not for an occurrence which 
produced the utmost consternation among the 
crowd, then disposed to accept the veriest trifle 
as a token of the gentry's recognition of her 
wrongs, and of their purpose to preserve her 
rights. It happened that while the woman was 
venting her rage, a little boy, who had been en- 
joying himself at a remote comer of the fire by 
lighting "used up" school-paper, and watching 
the evolutions of the "red running in the dark" 
surface of the burned paper, before the substance 
was all consumed, let fall into the fire a larger 
sheet than usual, and a little farther up on the 



( 
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turf, which, when lighting, was lifted upward by. 
a gentle breeze, and in the eyes of all around 
S,ssumed the fiery appearance of an angry fairy. 
As it was tossed about, floating high over the 
fire in a current of heat, it looked really grand 
— all streaked with red and crackling. Just 
then a screech-owl, alarmed by coming in 
contact in his flight with a sudden glow of heat 
and light, screamed awfully. This was enough. 
Down on their knees in fear and trembling fell 
the ^^ pious people,^^ and, as they did so, the 
nearly-consumed paper spectre gradually lowered 
until it fell upon Jem's hat. A stifled cry of 
horror burst from the lips of all, and every 
right hand was busily engaged crossing its 
owner;* even Jem became infected with the 
notion that he was operated on by a pishogue 
or enchantment of some sort. Not for the 
^^ yallowest goold '* that was ever coined would 
any man, woman, or child, thenceforth ^^ lay a 
wet finger '^ on Jem. He might from that 
time thrash his late foe without resistance of any 
kind. He had perfect immunity from further 

♦ Whenever in bodily or other fear the Irish Roman Catholic 
*' draws the sign of the cross" before him, and trusts himself to 
the potency of that charm in all danger. 
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annoyance, unless we name the alarm given to 
his own heart by the ominous signal that the 
fairies had really condemned him. Some sup- 
posed, however, that they only thus evidenced a 
preference for "so taring a man;^' but all were 
satisfied that whatever it implied "the fairies 
did it,^' and Jem was with them. The incident 
caused a speedy suspension of the bonfire carous- 
ing, and sent aU away strengthened in their 
respect for the gentry, and supplied with a 
desirable topic for shanacus, or chat, during the 
whole year round. 



CHAPTER II. 

AN OLD COUPLE AND AN ODD COUPLE. 

Notwithstanding the accepted monition, the 
solemnized caution we have described, Jem left 
the scene of the bonfire in company with Judy, 
entrusting his old, and, we must add, not at all 
pleasing-looking wife, to an aged man, whom he 
called Ned Roche. This venerable-looking 
farmer advised Jem, since he was bent upon op- 
posing ^^ a sign,^^ not to tarry in the execution of 
his self-imposed and guilty duty, as he required 
him to watch his cattle, lest any "hag*' might 
be tempted to " draw one drain from their tits'' 
during the night.* The man declared that he 
would be punctual, and having assured all pre- 
sent that he was not alarmed, left, in company 
with Judy. The old farmer turned sorrowfully 
to Jem's neglected wife, saying — 

* Until lately it was a common practice to snig or partially 
milk cows on May night, in order to obtain, as it was supposed, 
all the batter from that cow daring the year. 
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'^ You go oflF now, Betty, and clane the house, 
and don't mind the obstinate fellow ; get Katty 
to help you, as you amt in the humour. Jane 
and myself 'iU go hom easy afther you.'' 

Betty silently and sadly obeyed the farmer, 
who stretched forth with a becoming ceremony 
his left arm to his good wife Jane, just then in 
the act of securing from the ashes a dried coal 
— an article of great value in her estimation, and 
in that of others too. On they walked, that old 
couple, as seriously confident in the truth and 
efficacy of May eve miracles, and as anxiously 
conciliating fairy favour, as the most thought- 
less and inexperienced could desire. The seventy 
May mornings that had breathed on both had 
only the more deeply fixed the delusion in their 
hearts. Indeed, farmer Ned assured his dame, 
as they toddled home, that experience had but 
intensified his veneration for the ^^ auld usages." 

" 'Deed thin, Ned," replied his stately better 
half, '^weU you may say so. Sure since the 
very day we fiist met, something or other 
happens that settles it beyond doubt. Wisha ! 
how that headstrong man Jem Brien can't lam 
from anything at all at all." 

" "Tis mighty wonderful, so 'tis ! That Judy 

c 
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Buckljr is a charming purtty girl, tho', and ^ud 
cum over a bather hed nor Jem has. She ^s a 
sort of edicated girl^ too, and touched with 
pothery ; and that 's so much the worse/^ 

" I pity poor Betty, the cratur, an^ she so 
fond ov him. I don^no did she take home a 
bit o^ cole. Maybe some charm can be lade to 
sthop him. If that Judy hasn^t lade one — an^ I 
somehow think she has — ^we could thry some- 
thing on 'em. Wisha, Ned ! wasn't it very 
rimarkible that flying fairy, and considering 
the fire was only a hremacha^ compeered to 
owld times ?'' 

^^True enough, Jane; anything more par- 
tiklar might'ned turn up at a rale flahvlaugh\ 
bone fire. But afther aU, the value is intirely 
going away.'* 

" Sorra doubt of it,'' rejoined Jane, opening 
the gate, which led into the cottage, with her 
own hand, and leading the way towards the 
farm-house door, that she might have the advan- 
tage of entering first. Notwithstanding the 
assent she had given to Ned's opinion respecting 
the decline of charms, she stiU desired to respect 
those trifles which are supposed to confer longer 

* A few dry rods bundled together. f FlentiM. 
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life on the doer, than on whoever was later in 
the performauce. Ned, confiding man ! received 
Jane's attentions just as she wished he should — 
all the time entertaining him with proofs 
to sustain the diminution of charm power. 
Amidst the testimony adduced, was one show- 
ing how a certain Shemtis Rue* had the un- 
pardonable effrontery to allow his cows to rove 
freely on the previous May eve, and — ^wonderful 
to the credulous ! — ^^not one haporth happened 
to 'em the whole year, but he went on as well as 
if he minded the gentry — bless 'em !" Another 
instance was that wherein a certain Jane Kol- 
lopy, although she was a famed fairy doctor, did 
not succeed in "drawing the milk from Mat 
Regan's kattle, and dropping it into ours. 
'Tisn't thin," continued Jane, " but she milked 
the Spancel well, and recaved a dacent hansel 
for her throuble."* Not until Jane had con- 

* Bed James. 

+ To go through the process of milking the hair fetter which 
osnallj binds the hinder feet of cows while they are being milked, 
is considered a most certain way of depriving the owner of such 
cows as have suffered thus, of the best portion of their milk, and \ 
taming it imperceptibly into the pails of those in whose favour 
the charm had been worked. Fairy doctresses are generally em- 
ployed for this purpose, and receive for their trouble a handsome 
preaent asaally called a hansel. 
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eluded her several " cases in point/^ and stood 
within the kitchen of her house, did she dis- 
cover Betty's presence, and then only upon 
hearing that " cratur ^^ descending from the 
loft by means of a creaky ladder. 

'^What wor you up afther, Betty ?^^ inquired 
Jane in a whisper. 

^^ Only taking a dhrass at the bades, agra. 
Jest a little sthart o' penance afore I ^11 go 
home to see after that man o^ mine.^^ 

"Betty, we wor jest saying af you^d thry a 
charm on him? '^ 

" Sure I mane it ! '' replied Betty, sticking a 
rush into the red ashes, and drawing it forth 
lighted. 

" You ^11 have time enough, thin, as he ^U be at 
the paddock watching the cows till morning.^' 

" When he does cum, and the minit I git 
him right snoring, 1^11 smear his face with holy 
coles, and say twelve pathers an^ twenty-four 
aves over him; and they say, by rubbing the 
swet ov my arms on his hart^s rib, HwiU bring 
him back from that purty girl that's taking 
away his sinsis. But here is a dhrop o' holy 
water afore ye lie down ;'' and Betty, elevating 
her stumpish frame, plenteously and piously 
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Sprinkled the fermer and his wife -with the 
" blessed element/^ then the floor, then the 
roof, then the fire, then the windows, then the 
door, and then herself. 

"There now,^' said old Jane, finishing her 
devout manipulations, and curtseying again; 
"jest sweep the harth like a new pin, and spread 
the ashes on the flure, and put out the fut 
water an^ the cat, an^ all will be purty dacent for 
the gentry if they cum to-night to pay uz a visit." 

Betty mechanically commenced operations as 
the old pair found themselves quartered in a 
confined nook behind the kitchen "hob,^' which 
they dignified by the title of state-bedroom. 
When the kitchen seemed to have received the 
finishing stroke of order, and every "slop was 
thrun out," and every "rag on its own peg,^^ 
Betty, as directed, spread the ashes on the floor 
with much solemnity, leaving a narrow path 
from end to end and from side to side in the 
form of a cross, — on which mortals may place a 
foot, or any other creeping thing which was not 
a fairy. All this done, she— still muttering 
some unintelligible prayers — tied a flaring 
red silk ribbon on her Sunday cap, which was 
soon placed on a moppy head of dirty dark hair ; 
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next came a grey cloak, and Betty^s hoMay 
toilet was complete, unless indeed that her flat 
feet were shoeless ; but they did not seem to be 
in the least intimate with such luxurious en- 
casements. Though Betty was devoid of the 
most distant pretensions to any beauty, she was 
full of pride ; ay, and the extra care bestowed 
upon the arrangement of these old ''duds^' 
denoted a little vanity too, of what kind we 
shall not say. Some holiday influence must 
have induced her to don this seldom-used 
attire; but a stem silence — a dead solemnity, 
in fact — pervaded her every action, and led 
rather to the inference that a wake, and that 
not of a stranger, had bidden her thus forth. 
u Well, a " wake ^^ is, after aU, treated to the 
same merry ceremonies that distinguish the 
best saint's day, not excluding Paddy^s own 
national day. Then, should we conclude that 
Betty was bent upon '^ making merry o'er the 
dead" — in other words, waking it — that night? 
Such, one little accustomed to the especial 
motives bom with May eve might fairly sus- 
pect. But neither wake nor " pattern'' tempted 
Betty's finery from the " owld box " that time. 
Nothing so jolly in its nature and transitory in 
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its effect could^ in truth, so religiously absorb 
her attention. 

When fully satisfied that every deficiency in 
her "dacent turn-out'^ was smoothed away 
that could be smoothed away — ^that is, when 
she felt the tight flaming ribbon did really leave 
sufl&cient loose ties to float at either side of her 
" bran new cap,'^ and that her hands, feet, and 
face were relieved firom the great mass of dirt 
— ^without, however, being clean — she looked 
contentedly around, and listened. Nothing was 
heard save the sleepy cackling of the roosted 
hens, and the occasional sharp click of the 
hearth^s lord, — the cricket ; and some snorting 
sounds from "owldNed^s^' apartment, indicating 
that worihy^s releasement from worldly care. 
All this appeared propitious for Betty^s de- 
parture, yet she lingered another moment. By 
a fortuitous combination every evidence of life 
seemed then hushed : the hens ceased chirping ; 
crickets paused; and even Ned snored not. 
The silence, perhaps, forced a timid cough from 
Betty. It was replied to by another equally 
timid from behind the dresser. A stranger 
would have been alarmed; but Betty felt ease 
so much as to dispense with her rushlight, 
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which was instantly dipped in the ashes and there 
extinguished. The darkness, however, brought 
her other company and more substantial than 
a mere rush ; and this discovery presented us 
with the key to her courage. 

" Say an ave now, machree, afore we go/^ 
whispered Betty ; and both herself and compa- 
nion rapidly went through the prayer in a sub- 
dued and lisping tone. This done, the door was 
warily sought for, and the open air was gained 
in perfect silence. 



CHAPTER III. 

AN INJURED CHARM. 

It was the mystic hour of midnight; and 
trebly mystic because a May midnight. The 
moon was high on her course, and, happily, 
bright enough to reveal the features and form 
of Betty^s companion. She appeared a young 
and beautiful woman ; this latter term should be 
accepted, however, in a qualified sense, for it 
must be remembered she was Betty^s associate, 
and, therefore, a rustic. As steady, stately, and 
silent as if they had been two mourners in the 
vanguard of a military funeral, both women 
walked through Ned Rochets lawn, and so con. 
tinned until they had arrived at an unwatched 
well* in their neighbour's grounds. This un- 
protected spot seemed precisely one such as they 

• In former days wells were carefully watched to prevent 
charms being set at them. 



I 
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wished for. There they stood — one on each 
side — ^muttering some Irish prayers, and glanc- 
ing alternately at the moon and well. After 
" a dacent pause/' Betty whispered, 

" Hav*nt you the plate, agra?'' 

" Iss to be sure, and the piggin, too,'' re- 
plied the other. 

^^ Verry well, Kate," continued Betty, draw- 
ing nearer to her companion; "jist get ready, 
and be purty careful, too. You skim first, as 
af you wor taking the top ov a keeler for the 
priest 'emself. There, that 's it, nicely." The 
action carried out, so as to call forth this com- 
mendation, consisted of skimming the surface of 
the water, with a pewter plate, three times over. 
When Kate had dutifully finished this task, 
Betty, placing a finger to her lips, observed : 

'^ Mum now, for your life. Don't muther a 
haporth, or 'tis all no good at all at all. My 
dhrass comes now, and as I can't say a word 
aftherwards unless it be in doing another charm, 
— caze speaking to the gentry is no harm on 
airth, — I mustn't sthop telling you to do 
t'other charm mighty careful intirely. Don't 
let the piggin shlip down on the mouth be any 
manes ; but let the bottom right in fiist, and 
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say the charm nice and tidy. The way you 
won't be onasey 'bout my hearing you, I '11 go 
off, the way I won't lisin to you. Now, here 
goes in the name of the good people to do a 
thrifle for myself/' and with the ease of an adept 
she repeated the skimming process. Having done 
all that was deemed needful towards the success 
of her motive, she retired, leaving Kate still on 
the well's brink. When Betty was completely 
out of hearing, the young woman tremulously 
drew forth a cleaned noggin, with which she three 
times carefiilly ''cut the sign of the cross" over 
the water, and then, lifting herself into what 
Cusac would call a "classical attitude of implor- 
ation " — still holding the noggin, with an out- 
stretched hand, evenly balanced over the centre 
of the well — she half sung, half said : — 

" Oh ! float, good piggin, I pray, 

And then sure married I'll be 

To Tom Duhy o' Welton Cross 

'Fore the fist ov Michaelmas. 

If yea sink, some other boy 

Will call me wife — 'less I die ; 
To swim, not sink, down you go — 
May mom find you floating so !" 

So saying, she fairly dropped the vessel into the 
centre of the water, and without waiting to ascer- 
tain what end was uppermost, quickly turned off 
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in searcli of Betty, who was found resting on 
a ditch not very far from the pathway. The 
old woman did not seem quite at ease ; but no 
curiosity could then be satisfied, as the silence 
indispensable to the charm, sealed the lips of 
both. The instant Kate was near enough, she 
grasped her companion's arm feverishly, and 
walked on slowly, keeping a suspicious look in 
the direction of a small elevation in the field, 
which a superstition had long invested with very 
peculiar qualities as a fairy residence. Fear is 
contagious, so Kate took Betty's alarm with 
her own, and needed support, therefore, doubly 
as much as before. What had occasioned the 
fright of either it would be hard to say, if 
anything beyond internal and unfounded appre- 
hensions had done so. It was not a night, of 
all others, when cattle or farm-stock of any 
kind was allowed out ; but it was a night when 
Irish mortals were fond of rambling in such 
fashion as our two friends. For a few moments 
they moved noiselessly on, and all fears began 
gradually to dissipate. Just as they were 
secretly indulging in the hope of no moles- 
tation, and banishing the last remnant of a silly 
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feax, Kate suddenly drew up, screaming; and 
grasping Betty's shoulder, exclaimed, — 

" Look ! look ! Oh, marcy save uz ! We' re 
done for!'' 

Betty tremblingly but silently obeyed, and 
to her great terror beheld, on the path before 
them, a very white object, which stirred pal- 
pably. A panic at once seized our charm per- 
formers — performances now of none effect, 
thanks to Kate's indiscreet terror. What would 
they not have given to be far from that spot ! 
How they inwardly cursed the great presump- 
tion which had led them to disturb the gentry ! 
In her extreme perplexity, Betty fell prostrate 
to offer reparation and appease the angry people. 

" Yathen ! ye mighty illigant ! mighty mar- 
cifiil ! mighty graceless grandies of the air, the 
wather, and the green fields, do for pity's own 
little sake pass uz over without hurt or harm 
this blessid night. Do " 

Here aloud laugh as from the adjoining ditch 
cut the petition short, and caused Kate, hitherto 
standing beside the kneeling Betty, to fling 
herself on the groimd, and gather Betty's cloak 
over her own head. It was to them clear that 
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some unkind inmate of the liss* had designed 
to give them annoyance in return for some un- 
intended slight — ^^to whip them oflF, maybe/^ In 
order to guard against so dreadful a vengeance, 
from whatever provocation arising, the benighted 
pair again opened an appeal to the fairy^s pity; 
but it was interrupted in the very outset by 
a clear melodious voice, singing the following 
liaes— only one word of which was understood 
by the confused and kneeling women, who lis- 
tened to the lay, resolved to believe it of magic 
sweetness, no matter how much the reverse, 
and altogether an ultra-mortal strain, no matter 
how really mundane : — 

" Behold the May moon gently sailing — 
'Tis Cleena'st revelling hour, 
And mortals here are cowardly wailing — 
They seek, yet fear our power. 

Go ! Cleena bids ye health and heart ; 
Go ! Cleena bids ye rise and part." 

" "Tis the — ^the — th^ qu-queen herself,'^ stam- 
mered the bewitched and bewildered Betty, when 

* Every earthen mound is called a fairy fortress, or liss. Moun- 
tains, if not in chain, come within the term — such was Liss*na- 
Voora. 

f The fairy queen's name. 
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the singer had paused. A loud mockiag laugh 
again burst upon the air. Betty replied to its me- 
nace thus incoherently : " Oh-o, de-e-er qu-een, 
gre-at que- en, do— d' pity uz." She could mut- 
ter no more, even after trying with her utmost 
ability. Kate, who was not less watchful or 
terrified than her companion at that moment, 
lost all control over her conduct, hitherto scru- 
pulously decorous, when her alarm is considered. 
With a scream and a bound she was on her feet, 
pointing to the white object which already had 
a fearfully profound attention fixed upon it. 
Betty looked, too, and saw it gradually and 
somewhat threateningly elevate itself, imtil it 
b^an to look truly formidable, when it emitted 
a loud bellowing grunt. The mortals could 
n^otiate no further with the immortals. Every 
variety of fairy intrigue, and on every side, ap- 
peared enlisted against them. The odds were 
too great, and in flight seemed their only refuge, 
although a poor one. However, a natural pro- 
pensity urged itj and, with the suddenly- 
acquired energy which any new hope, however 
trifling, infused into their failing hearts, Bettr 
cried out hoarsely : 
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" Let HZ peg right oflF, that ^s the Glass Grav- 
lin * herself, and no mistake." I 

Regardless of anything short of an in-door ] 
safety, and prepared to brave all obstacles, both 
ran, at once, over ditches and drains, through 
ploughed fields and furrowed paddocks as for their 
very lives; never — to use Kate^s phrase — "cry- 
ing stop," until they found themselves in Betty's 
own cabin, and, not satisfied with the protection 
^of the mere roof, in the very bed, and com- 
pletely covered under the blankets of the very 
bed, which filled the greater part of the terrified 
peasant's cabin. 

The domicile which thus opened its welcome 
shelter to the aflrighted "fairy feelers," was 
about the humblest of Ireland's proverbially 
humble hovels. Neither fire nor light was 
there; but the "mistress" of the cabin was so 
familiar with its every turning, that she could, 
at any time, safely dispense with the latter addi- 
tion. So rapid and noiseless was the entrance 
they made, that, except a little boy, who was 
then enjoying " the fulness of night's repose," 

* A fabnloos cow, with green spots, which figures in many an 
Iri3h legend, and is said to appear on May eve to warn people 
of impending danger or approaching fortune. 
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no other Kving thing seemed to be disturbed by 
the wild intrusion we have just recorded. He 
screamed^ and cried out in all the terror his 
mother's alarm had imparted. In vain, however, 
was his ''mammy'* besought, most earnestly be- 
sought, to tell him what it all meant, and '' was 
it some doings o' the gentry ?'' His "mammy'' 
took breathing time enough before her terror 
could be vented in words louder than lispings. 
When her flurry somewhat subsided, she did 
speak quite sufficient to perplex a brighter intel- 
lect than, perhaps, her inquisitive son possessed. 
After having wasted and maltreated much of the 
Queen's English, she declared that at length, 
and contrary to pious convictions long since 
formed, nothing but troubles arise from " sich 
doings; not a haporth," she continued; "an' 
I'm ever an' always thinking of it latherly. 

vo ! o vo ! to think that we seen and heerd 
the blessed queen herself, and the wonderful 
white cow of the Liss too ! O vo ! something 
grate and grivous is going to happen. I *U be 
bound for that at any rate. It 's as thrue as if 
it was come this minit. But, whist ! what am 

1 draming av ? sure there 's a way to convart 
the harm into good." 

D 
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'^Wisha, Betty/' cried Kate, eagerly, ^'lave 
nothing alone that can pnrvent the mischiv 
you ^re 'specting/' 

" Troth, an' tis I that wont, only you must 
help me be getting up an' slipping across to the 
bawne^y where you must scather a couple o* 
han'fdUs o' milk, and that 'iU settle all as strate 
as a needle agin, an' as sartin as cocks amt 
hins." 

" Erra, then, Betty asthore," said the other, 
timidly, " not a bit o' me could think o' ster- 
ring out agin this blessed night. Sure 'tisn't 
crackit you'd take me to venthure afther all 
we seen. 'Tisn't bekaze I'm afeerd, but be- j 
kaze I don't like to vex the genthry any more." { 

Betty to no purpose proved the necessity of j 
the duty she was endeavouring to impose on ■ 
her companion. Whatever could be accom- ^ 
pHshed beneath the cabin roof she would have J 
willingly undertaken, but outside the threshold of 
the door nothing could tempt her. Betty did 
not persist over long, because she dreaded an 
appeal to her own courage, which she felt would 

* A field preserved for cows. To cast new milk on the hawne 
was looked upon as an atonement of great value, where there 
existed any reason to suppose that the fairies were offended. 
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£ail to set out on the important mission she pro- 
posed to another. She, therefore, yielded with 
the best possible grace to Kate's entreaty not to 
disturb her, for that the only night her humble 
home sheltered such a guest. We leave them 
both, not to rest, but to ruminate over the 
night's events, for in their excited state they 
could hardly hope, at least, any immediate 
benefit from repose. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MYSTERIOUS ABDUCTION. 

Did not the overwhelming nature of Betty^s 
alarm utterly confiise her ordinary watchfulness^ 
and dispose her to ascribe the least noise to a 
supernatural origin rather than to its simple cause, 
she must have noticed as she fled for shelter, and 
noticing, pursued, the stealthy and suspicious 
retreat of her " tainted " husband. Jem Brien^s 
character unhappily left few, if any, of his mo- 
tions above suspicion; and the singularity of 
his manoeuvres when he heard his wife's ap- 
proaching footsteps, as he stood lingering at the 
cabin-door, would be set down by those who 
knew the man much to his disadvantage. He 
was a strange man — a compound of indolence 
and independence, which were ill-suited to his 
station. He was one of those unlucky 
mien who are externally "well appointed by 
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nature,'' but woefully defective of something 
mtemal to act as a counterpoise. The barony 
in which his lot was cast reckoned no finer spe- 
dmen of the germs homo ; and we doubt if a 
more indiflTerent specimen of industry, or one 
less likely to be of much use to himself or 
others, could be pointed out within the same 
limits. His chief excellency was his devotedness 
to the fair sex; and what he deemed his su- 
preme misfortune was his union with Betty. 
How it came to pass that she — so opposite to 
him in all things — ^became his, we never could 
learn ; but, as opposites of a similar nature are 
every day joining, the philosophy which brings 
such things to pass, must be well enough 
known, by this time, to all manner of men. 
When Jem — and he often so indulged — cursed, 
in her presence, his union with this very submis- 
sive but very unprepossessing wife, she usually 
terminated her remonstrance by an insidious 
thrust at his ^^ scowling face,'' and an open dart 
at his '' bad nature ;" nor did she fail to assure 
him that few women would be tempted by all his 
other attractions during the existence of these 
"disfigurements." However deeply her several 
cuts sunk into the vain man's soul — and they 
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really did — ^is not reported; but no one ever 
doubted that Betty distrusted the truth of ber 
own observations, and by her excessive jealousy 
proved her distrust. Though Brien's cabin was 
an humble one, gossip did not disdain its lowli- 
ness j and no other topic was so rife or so fruit- 
ful of the true provender for gossip as that of 
Jem Brien's domestic infelicity. On all hands 
it was agreed, no more iU-assorted match could 
have been made. The diflferences of the two were 
universally canvassed. Jem was fine, but lazy; 
Betty was ugly and industrious, but slovenly. 
Jem was fond of frolic; Betty hated it. Jem 
had received a ^* national education;*' Betty, to 
use a homely phrase, " did not know B from a 
bull's foot.'' PuUy six years had elapsed since 
they swore each to take the other for better or 
worse; yet the subject was as fresh as if only 
yesterday the banns had been published. This, 
perhaps, was owing to certain conjugal derelic- 
tions on Jem's part. The " girls " admired him 
not the less that his ^^hag" could not subdue 
his culpable attentions to them; but ^'the 
boys" execrated the "brute" for the very 
same reason. We have seen one little incident 
— ^not at all an uncommon one — connected with 
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Jem's gallantry; and, having thus briefly ad- 
verted to the past, we must hasten to accompany 
him in his suspicious speed, after hearing 
Betty's well-known cough and hasty steps. 

He had been home knowing, or, at least, 
under the impression, that his wife would not 
return so soon as she did from Ned Roche's 
house. What his object home could have been, 
Betty, who learned the fact from her young son, 
was at a loss to imagine. She did not hope to 
hear of him imtil morning; and he was cer- 
tainly more likely to make a breach on the side 
of presence than on that of absence. It there- 
fore gave her no small concern to ascertain 
what he could have needed all his " Sunday 
things " for, as Tady averred he carefully packed 
them into a large cotton pocket-handkerchief, 
and took them ofl*. Perhaps some cause like 
that which had decorated Betty herself in hoU- 
day attire had operated upon him. She hoped 
so, and, hoping, tried to think of other matters, 
and entertain no distressing doubt that he would 
neglect Ned Roche's cows on such an occasion 
as the present. 

No sooner was Jem quite out of range of all 
observation which might be directed from his 
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cabin, than he took breath, and walked gently, 
but not steadily. Pear, ay, that peculiar fear 
which betokens a guilty heart and a guilty pur- 
pose, imparted an uneasy, awkward gait to one 
whose step was remarkable for its light and 
agile firmness. He breathed stiffly, and held 
his light bimdle with a tenacious but trembling 
grasp. Every leaf borne about by the night- 
breeze aroused and affiighted his apprehensive 
breast, and every new step seemed to increase 
a tormenting anxiety. Could any of his rivals 
behold the courageous Jem thus afflicted by 
what might appear causeless fears, they would 
not brand him as a coward, but they would at 
once conclude that the pishogue^ was taking 
ftdl effect, and plundering him of courage. The 
most bitter of his foes could not deny him some 
sympathy on this account. And they would — 
none of them — scoff at the fearful trepidation 
which marked his approach to the spot where 
the fire had been; for Hwas thither he was 
wending his way ; and jfrom the neighbourhood 
of which his wife had so recently fled in precipi- 
tate terror. Only a few expiring embers were 
distinguished in the great heap of ashes or 

* A term signifying witchcraft. 
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greeshagh which remained. Jem piously stooped 
to pick up one, which he deposited — ^when 
as piously spat out — ^in his waistcoat pocket. 
At that moment a ^' stem solemnization *' stole 
over his whole frame. The terrible nature of 
the act he had just performed, the awe-inspiring 
hour of witching midnight, and his previous 
fears, combined with some impleasant ponder- 
ings, bent him suppliantly to the earth; and 
forth from his inmost soul issued prayers re- 
markable for their intensity of expression. They 
were, however, wholly unintelligible — smothered 
by his emotions and distress. One only senti- 
ment, or rather question, predominated ; and it 
alone could be snatched from what he prayed — 
to whom, deponent saith not. So often did that 
same question arise amid his earnest mutterings, 
that he grew distinct in reiterating it. Once, 
and that the last time, he vdth unusual boldness 
repeated: 

''Must I lave 'er, arrah? must I lave 'er, 
afther so long helping her to ? '* 

''Do nothing,'^ added a sweet but mocking 
voice, which appeared to Brien to have issued 
from the midst of the bonfire ashes. His terror 
would excuse the mistake, and the mistake con- 
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firmed his terror, so that his very hair stood on 
end, and down his face began to pour lai^e glo- 
bules of cold perspiration. He was confounded, 
bewildered, regularly fixed to the place whereon 
he knelt. He feared to turn to this side or 
that ; in fact, to stir, lest he should offend the 
very sacredness of the spot, and provoke a more 
signal vengeance than he would desire firom the 
'^ gentry/' He therefore listened, quite silent, 
motionless, and in a fearful awe, which was ten- 
fold augmented by an interruption the least of 
all expected. When the first confusion caused 
by the mocking voice had died away, the same 
fairy tones accompanied these lines, to his inex- 
pressible wonder : — 

" Must and willy will and must t 

Where love and joy are free, 
Beyond the home of married trust 

There fly, thou man, with me. 
Thou wilt, thou must away, man ; 
Thou must, thou wilt not stay, man. 

*' Will and must, must and will ! 

Fear not distress nor pain ; 
Delight and joy their hosoms fiU 

Who frisk in passion's train. 
Thou wilt, thou must away, man ; 
Thou must, thou wilt be gay, man." 

Never to any minstrers lay was there a more 
attentive listener than Brien to that curious 
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strain. For his very life he could not move or 
speak. To breathe was a task. No fears of 
mortal influence could unman the heart that 
panted in faiiy fear within his breast; but 
this seemed^ in his state^ doubly supernatural. 
Although^ in a less distracting moment^ and 
under less exciting causes^ he might have made 
an efibrt^ and perchance been able^ to recognize 
the song and the singer's voice, then and there 
nothing was free from the peculiar and awful 
colouring which overstocked his mind. Gradu- 
ally the blood was disturbed in its regular 
course through his terror-stricken heart, and he 
was about to sink to the earth with utter dread, 
when he found himself wrapped unresistingly in 
a large gray mantle by female hands — ^to him 
wholly invisible — ^whose gentle owner took evi- 
dent pleasure in preserving and aiding the con- 
sternation of her terrified victim. 

For a reason of our own we forbear to say, just 
here, how Jem was disposed of by his mysterious 
tormentor, or which of the " fidries,'' if one of 
them at all, did so torment him. We have 
only to add, that they vanished from view, as 
the early cock had flapped his spirit-banishing 
wings, and thrice saluted the approaching day. 



CHAPTER V. 



JORROWFUL MAY. 



A BRIGHT^ unclouded May morning succeeded 
that ominous May eve. Few of his predeces- 
sors could so justly boast of a calm^ sweet coun- 
tenance as the brilliant, new-born May of 1835. 
One ftdl of the rejfreshing influences " living in 
its life^^ could not glance at the scenery around 
Murroe without the most exquisite emotions. 
Wordsworth stood gazing at some similar spot 
when he sang : — 

" How delicate the leafy yeil 

Through which yon Honse of God 
Gleams 'mid the peace of this deep dale, 

By few hut shepherds trod ! 
And lowly huts, near heaten ways, 

No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 

Peep forth, and are admired." 

However imposing be that charming land- 
scape, we could not indulge any lengthened 
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gaze^ for far more prominent, perhaps because 
less calm and more obtrusive, objects scattered 
themselves hither and thither in the prospect. 
Did anything like composure mark their move- 
ments we might have accepted their presence as 
grateful accessories to the general scene ; but the 
unwonted anxiety which had grouped gossippers 
at so irregular an hour, and which impressed 
itself so vividly in their exclamations and mani- 
pulations — rapid and sober as the subject seemed 
to warrant — fixed curiosity and suppressed mere 
admiration. The curiosity was not the less be- 
cause Betty Brien's cabin was its centre. Some- 
thing of no small moment had, it was evident, 
summoned so many women — so many sage- 
looking women, too — to that early council. 
One seeing their wry faces, and being a 
stranger to the district, would say: — 

" No ' busy bee ' ere ventures here, 

No wonder he should shun such places ; 

To swell his store he could not find 

E'en honied smiles, and to my mind, 

But little that is sweet or kind. 
At least, in people's faces." 

Doubtless Betty's domestic affairs supplied 
the topic; but it must have been some new 
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phase in the current of events. Perhaps she 
had called these people together to recount^ 
with endless variations and desirable additions^ 
her very strange adventures of the previous 
nighty and had sought advice and consolation 
from her fellow ''hags;^' or, very likely, Jem 
himself had to tell how he had undergone 
some fairy torture, which needed all the care 
and skill of women most conversant in these 
matters. Such were feir conclusions enough, 
but they were not exactly correct. Betty 
moaned, with full and lusty moan, by the side 
of her fireless hearth. The actions, the glances, 
and words of her self-constituted sympathisers, 
rather embarrassed than relieved her. One 
monotonous melancholy pantomime interpreted 
the profundity of her sorrows, and one full, 
pathetic keen, expressed, in more emphatic 
terms, that her bereavement was of no com- 
mon kind. Not a dry eye, moreover, was 
visible in Betty^s cabin ; yet no tokens of 
death or of a serious mishap were apparent. 
The bed, the table — on either of which places 
a corpse would lie — ^were not burthened by 
anything like the grave's trophies. Betty 
appeared to be the only point on which the 
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surroTinding sorrow and mourning was fixed; 
but she was quite alive^ and did not look be- 
yond herself. And no one appeared to suppose 
that it was her fitch,^ since that would not excite 
such sincere compassion as all evidenced. Oc- 
casionally she lamented aloud^ and explained her 
grief in mournful, sing-song melody, thus : — 

" Mavroon ! mavroon ! 'twas a sore day for 
'em and me, an' uz all, this May eve — this May 
eve — ^this May eve ! Jim, my darlint, my dar- 
lint, wid all yure fauts, you wor a dacent boy — 
a dacent boy ; and sure your likes was nowhere 
— nowhere. If you wom't as right as his re- 
virince himself, sure 'twas all nature — all na- 
ture; sure 'twas all harty nature; so 'twas, so 
'twas. Och ! then shame 'pon the gentry — ille- 
gant as they be ; bless um ; but they mightn't 
have stuck an ugly oglef on my snug man, an' 
lave me a lone widdy, and no widdy at all, 
afther aU. Ochone ! hone, one — ^'tis I that 
forgive um all ontirely now, and may they trate 
him to his hart's contents ; and af they turn 



• A common name for a " changeling," or person supposed to 
be reaUy with the gentry, while seeming to occupy his or her 
ordinary place in life. 

f An evil eye. 
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'em up agin, arragh ! may they keep his galla- 
vanting below, and lave me the honestest parts 
of 'em — 'tis all I want. Och ! to me 'twas a 
eauld, cauld day, this fine, warm, fust of May." 

When she had thus exhausted one " start," 
Katty Rourke took up the pause, advising Betty 
not to give way too soon, adding : — 

"Maybe he am't gone, afther all?" 

" Sure, agra," continued Betty, ^ waxing a 
little communicative, "nobody knows nothing 
'bout him ; and the gasson here ses as how the 
bundle of things he tuck wid him war got a-top- 
o' the ashes of the fire at Liss na Voora. Tady, 
avic, ain't that it ? " 

" Iss, mom," replied the son, popping up his 
black bushy head from the straw on which it 
lay; "and sure I seen dad's shoe-heels left in the 
hape o' ashes ; as sure as I 'm here 'twas 'em, 
and nothing else; and sorra cow sted in the 
bawne all night; and the hape o' ashes was like 
as af a bullock was stretched there; an' sure 
enough the white cawve is thundhering dirty. 
Suppose the ^people' rould him in the ashes !" 

All this information — which affords the reader 
a clue to the appearance of the white alarmist 
designated by Betty, Glds Gavlen, or fairy cow, 
— was received by those present with sundry sig- 
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nificant ejeculations, which, when articulated 
in other language, meant '^Dear me!'' '^O 
my !'' "Did you ever !'' &c. Betty could not 
content herself with so meagre an evidence of 
her confirmed fears, so she went on : — 

"Ochone! 'tis all as plain as that worry 
sun-bame that shines on poor Jem's sate. Och, 
mavroon I tamt no longer his sate now — now — 
now, so tamt." 

" Wisha ! whist, Betty, asthore ; he never de- 
sarved so much jfrom you, the desaving fellow," 
interposed a new comer. 

"Ye, then, is it you, Peg Brien?" cried the 
indignant Betty, elevating herself in a threaten- 
ing attitude, "his own bom cusin that cumes 
here and ups an' tells me that, an his son, to the 
fore, too ? Get out, you ill-nathured slut you, 
and don't draw me on you, as it amt hard to 
rise me this blessed minit. I '11 engage you 
amt the girl ud step up and help to hould me 
in my thruble. No, barrin the baughal beg^ 
here in the comer an my own nathral labour, 
sorra haporth the likes o' you ud make me 
'spect ; but there ud be no stent to backbiting, 
'11 engage." 

» Little boy. 

E 
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Betty might have fondled her favourite habit 
of denouncing ^^ill nature^^ to some extent, 
was not an interruption occasioned by a sudden 
bustle amongst the by-standers, who on every 
side echoed the cry — 

"The boys! The boys are cumen up the 
boreen /^^* 

" The boys ! ^^ exclaimed Betty, bitterly ; 
" yerra, then, they must be Turks itself to cum 
an^ threspass on my tendher sorrows this time 
o^ day/^ 

" Sure maybe they don^t know it, Betty,'^ 
pleaded the sympathisers. 

"Wisha! then don^t be bothering me with 
stories o' that sort. Sure the whole parish 
is insinsed to it this long while; and fwhy not, 
rd like to know?'' 

Any rejoinder was forbidden by the clatter 
and confusion which ushered the boisterous 
intruders to Betty's door. 

♦ This word is applied to all old narrow bye-roads. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MERRT MAY BOYS. 

Respect for a time-lionoured custom controlled 
Betty's ready protest against the impropriety 
of any intrusion just then. Late events had 
considerably altered the tone of her veneration, 
and planted fear and aversion where before 
implicit love reigned supreme. She was not, 
meanwhile, insensible to the exciting effect pro- 
duced by the presence of the " May mummers/' 
and she even liberated herself momentarily from 
aflSiction's embrace, in order to escape any 
perils entailed by outward indifference, and also 
to recount with greater ease the tale of her 
sorrow. Affecting a sort of gay distress, she 
inspected "the boys'' who struggled to dis- 
entangle themselves from the crowd of tattered 
urchins that pressed on all side, and concen- 
trated the din and disorder of a populated town 
about Betty's usually calm abode. * Never 
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before did so much uncoutli and inharmonious 
bustle grate and jar upon the senses of Betty^s 
cat; for that poor thing alone seemed tor- 
mented by the cursing, chattering, the scream- 
ing, the whistling, the jeering, the fiddling, and 
cheering, which came with the May boys. 
Until ensconced behind the highest recess of 
Betty's lowly roof, the feline judge did not 
cease to growl his disapprobation. There he 
restrained his wounded feelings, and looked 
down disdainfully on the turbulent crew be- 
neath him. Besides the uproar, there was also 
quite enough to awaken the indignation of a 
plenteously dappled cat in the gaudy decorations 
of the twelve youths, who were privileged to wear 
the insignia of " May boys.'' These decorations 
consisted of red and yellow handkerchiefs, tied 
as sashes and head-bands, and sundry bright- 
coloured ribbons, interspersed with wild May 
flowers, streaming from sleeveless shoulders, 
and resting in gorgeous knots upon arms, hips, 
and knees. The twelve thus adorned, joined 
hands in a semicircle around the cabin door, 
while "the Queen" — an effeminate looking 
youth attired as a female, and bending beneath 
the flowing emblems of his dignity, and the 
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well-trimmed floral Maypole — ^was placed in the 
centre, or place of lionom*, directly opposite the 
entrance. Behind the "sovereign^' stood the 
fiddler and piper — ^both old, but not a whit 
less grotesquely costumed than the youngest in 
the group. At one side of the gaudy and grace- 
less monarch was placed the treasurer, bearing 
an empty caubeenj^ intended to receive any 
offering that luck might throw in their way; at 
the other side stood — fiill of pomposity and 
fulsome decorations — the spokesman, or May 
orator, continually entreating the "company 
to howld their tunges,^' " Jest push off there,'* 
^' Terra, boys, don't be tazing the fool.'' This 
last request was made in consequence of the 
personage named keeping the disorder always at 
its height, in making comical efforts to allay it. 
He, too, was a properly qualified officer in the 
procession, and sported the flaring badges of his 
post — old rags, and a huge sugar-loaf-like cap, 
such as dunces are doomed to wear at school. 
In his hand was a knobbed shillelagh, from 
which streamed a tattered silk neck-tie, meant 

• An old hat ; the most familiar money-box in Ireland. " Send 
the hat roond" is a phrase in as frequent request as " Send the 
bottle round." 
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to represent a flag of no slight distinction. 
When the spokesman had reduced Tom Pool 
himself to order, the crowd soon grew somewhat 
decorous in its demeanor. Profiting by the 
improvement, the orator delivered a warm 
greeting to all who heard him, and then to 
Betty especially, thus: — 

" This morning as the sun did rise, 
We dress'd the pole you to surprise, 
With our fiddle and our pipes so gay, 
To bring you good cheer on the first of May."* 

"Ye then, IM give a thrifle to know what 
cheer ye^d bring me this same fiist o^ May,'' 
said Betty. " For sure there I 'm a lone widdy, 
an' I don't know afther all if my man is gone 
to a dacent Christhian grave." 

"We heerd of it aU, Betty," replied the 
spokesman, consolingly ; " an' that 's the razin 
we cum to lighten your sorrow, to oblitherate 
your pationse, and give you consolation. Sure, 
asthore, you ought not to take on so, ever 
considhering that nathurality imself perpounds 
the sentiment. There 's more nor you a loser be 
this blessed May, and you shud take out o' that 

* This is an exact copy of a rhyme in common use on such 
occasions. 
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coragis bravissimo^ as the Latins used say long 
ago/' 

^^Ay, then, Morris, how 's that?'' asked 
Betty, desirous of wresting some preventive 
to repining, fix)m the fact that she was not alone 
in suffering. 

" Faith, then, 'tis how we Ve been insured that 
there amt tale or tidings of Dick Buckly's 
Judy, neither Thig-un-thu/^ * 

^^ Eh, Morris," gasped Betty, eagerly, '^ did 
you, eh, did you?" and her eyes and ears ex- 
panded at the idea started by, and involved in, 
the question ; " did you, like an honesth boy as 
you ar, tell me is Judy Buckly missing ?" 

^^'Deed then she is," replied Morris, shaking 
his head significantly. " I often thought some 
day or other 'twould come to such a termina- 
tion of her end. The colleen was too purty for 
being above ground, companionating with human 
mortals. She was only fit to be thripping it 
about on the soft sod that 's spread in ordherly 
graceness over the liss. Sure she was seen 
going there in a grey cloke, and a start before 
a human-looking man, by Jack B;Oohaii when 

• So the Irish phrase that signifies "Do you perceive?" is 
pronounced. 
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he was earning to come home firom minding his 
own paddock from the aggravations of the spiri- 
tual little immortals, some time ^bout fist cock- 
crow this iUigant momin/' 

^^ Vo, vo, see that though, see that/' exclaimed 
Betty, in extreme wonderment. '^ Save uz, jest 
only think ov it ! There 's that pnrty colleen 
that war going 'tween me and Jem, gone too. 
Vo, vo, I wanther can it be to the gentry's she's 
gone, for 'tis there as sure as I live Jim's tuck." 
Betty paused for a moment, and then hastily 
asked, '^Erra, Morris, do you think the good 
people, bless 'em, 'ud let Jem and Judy be 
together below, in case they 're in the same 
liss?" 

^' Haith, thin, 'tis that I don't know, Betty, 
asthore," replied Morris, "not being eliquint 
in mistificationed laming. But maybe af you'd 
ax his reverence, God purtect 'em, he'd tell 
you." 

" Wishin' then that I mightn't, if I don't be 
afther axing 'em this same night," said Betty, 
firmly, and exhibiting a lively change for the 
better in her manner. "Duv ye know what, 
boys? the news ye brings me has put me in 
myself again, so it has. 'Tis quare, so it is. 
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but I someway thinks that this pair o^ rakes did 
it on piirpose, be bargaming with the good 
people. K they did, that they mightiiH come 
back, that's all.'" 

Betty's newly-acquired spirits reacted in a 
very favourable way, Tom Fool felt no further 
restraint upon his antics, and huddled and tossed 
every one near him in order to create mis- 
chief, without which ^^ fim'' was to him and them 
comparatively valueless. His manoeuvres, how- 
ever, formed no impediment to the speculations 
of the reflective dames, who, upon hearing the 
above disclosures, exchanged winks and coughs, 
ftdl of meaning to the initiated. Their silent 
cogitations were thoroughly in unison with the 
tendency of Betty's own conclusions, and her 
changed tone was, therefore, hailed as a shrewd 
symptom of her sounder judgment. AU agreed 
that '^ the gentry" did it ; that to them was owing 
the absence of Judy and Jem; but they were 
divided in opinion as to the destination of the 
absentees. Some favoured the notion that they 
were '^ whipt off," right earnestly ; others broadly 
insinuated that, with the influence of ^^the 
gentry," they might have borne themselves off to 
some mortal scene rather than to a Uss. In re- 
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spect to Betty's peace this last opinion was mueli 
qualified, and little dwelt upon, though not re- 
garded as the least probable hypothesis. One 
thing connected with their disappearance dis- 
tressed Betty chiefly ; she was uncertain whether 
the "gentry/' in his new quarters, would recog- 
nize Jem's marriage with herself, or ignore it. To 
be uncertain on so momentous a point was to 
be dissatisfied with all. Yet she concealed this, 
lest the neighbours might suggest any unpleasant 
ideas that would call in question her fortitude and 
her boasted disregard of so " mean a thing as 
jealousy." " I don't begrudge," she declared, 
"the pair punishment to their heart's content;" 
but the idea that they might be married was 
intolerable. 

Swifter than we have recorded them, these 
reflections formed in regular train, and left 
their proper impress with those who harboured 
them. Betty abandoned regret, and substituted 
a deep-toned determination to bear all unmur- 
muringly and heroically. The effect of this re- 
solution was soon manifest in her manner. And 
none of those then present, who considered 
the circumstances, failed to justify it. Alter- 
nately she sobbed and sung, until Tom Fool 
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himself was eclipsed by her acting — more 
ludicrously real then his shallow eflforts. Ex- 
cept the treasurer — who never ceased to look 
demure, and hardly uttered a syllable during 
the time — all enjoyed Betty^s very strange 
manoeuvres, and encouraged them. The trea- 
surer, however, showed great impatience, and 
often reminded the chief that time was pass- 
ing, the money-box empty, and Betty unworthy 
of wasting his time, and not likely to fill his 
box. To whatever he said all "theboys^^ paid 
a marked attention, and, without perhaps mean- 
ing anything by it, they singled him alone — 
mayhap in virtue of his office — for a general and 
most unusual respect. This conduct was not 
unobserved by the shrewd, watchful crowd, 
and* elicited some curious allusions, some wise 
nods, many suspicions — not the fewer since the 
treasurer appeared unknown to all who were 
not "dressed.'^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN IMPROMPTU AUCTION. 

The violation of no acknowledged principle is 
hazarded by informing the reader, in confidence, 
that our suspicions coincide with a large section 
of the crowd, and accord a higher rank to the 
May-boy treasurer than he might, just then, or 
at any other time, wish to be generally known. 
To explain these suspicions would be to antici- 
pate the course of events. He is not the chief, 
yet the chief obeys him; even the Fool sees, 
ay, watches for, and attends to, his very nod 
— ^bowing as he does so. Betty has had so 
little time to bestow on anything beyond her 
own loss, that she neither suspects the existence 
of the curiosity nor its object. She cannot, 
however, help noticing that personage^s prepar- 
ations for departure. Disposed to invite co- 
operation in her service, she wisely pronounced 
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the present opportunity the best in the world. 
So thinking, she suddenly exclaimed, — 
" Easy boys ; erra, donH stir a minit.^* 
" What might you require now, mam?^' asked 
the treasurer, taking the position of spokesman, 
without in the least offending that sensitive ofl&- 
cial. 

'^Wisha,'* replied Betty, dropping an im- 
promptu courtsey, "I only wanted to ax an 
ig honest question.^' 

^' Out with it, mam,^' said the treasurer, 
freezingly. 

'^ Plase yer honour,^^ replied Betty, in timid 
accents, for there was something in the man^s 
voice that extorted her greatest respect, " I only 
wanted to know af the boys ^ud do me a dacent 
turn, an^ I 'd always pray for ^um.'^ 

"Name it Betty, asthore, an^ kalkilate on 
our intherpositions,^^ cried Morris, the spokes- 
man, as if to relieve his friend from the task of 
speaking. 

" Och, then, 'tis I that knew you wamH the 
boys to refuse,^' exclaimed Betty, lifting the 
cover of an old sun-coloured deal box, from 
which she carefully lifted the holiday cap 
we have already had occasion to notice. Hold- 
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ing it up in silent confidence to the expected 
admiration of the colleens, she unpinned, with 
much ceremony, the bright scarlet ribbon that 
certainly was its supreme glory. This, when 
fiilly separated from the ^^dowd,'^ she gently 
spread out into folds of about twelve inches 
long ; and then, after the most approved 
"cheap Jack^^ style, held it forth to public 
view as a valuable — ^her most valuable — pos- 
session. Satisfied with the success of this per- 
formance, she cried out : — 

" Now, boys, there ! that ^s as purty an^ nice 
a bit o' dhress as ony woman need care to put 
on. There is nara a taste av ugly vulgamess in 
it, at aU at all. ^Tis I 'm sick an' sore to be 
obleeged to part with it ; the more consikense 
bekaze it was a keepsake from ^em that ^s gone. 
But it amH in noways wondherful af I sthrive 
to scrape up a few hapense be its manes, now 
partikelarly when it stands me upon to be afther 
bethering me condition an^ doing a thrifle for 
the gassoon here, too. So, boys, here 'tis, a 
ded bargin, an' as good as new for ony o' the 
colleens ye '11 thrate to it. — ^Af ye don't want it 
yourselfs, an' sure tis a dale betther nor half the 
things hanging 'pon ye." 
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Betty's logical encominm had a very magical 
effect. It was an offer no one expected, and 
least of all the colleens, who did not relish the 
idea of having Betty's " daub '' — as a few desig- 
nated it — pawned upon them by a generous 
lover, who may be also disposed a little to phil- 
anthropy. 

^^'Tis all proper and prudensual enough, 
Betty,'' said the treasurer, who seemed much 
overcome by the poor woman's eloquence; 
'^ and it might be serviceable to you in a mul- 
tiplication o' ways. Now, what do you want 
for it ? What's the valuation you set upon its 
hed ? come, that 's the pint to be striking at." 

*' Iss, that's it," chimed another ; ^^ what might 
you be afther axing for the bit o' dacency?" 

'^Wisha, then, tam't mutch; an' sure 'tis 
I am't afeerd you'll refuse it af 'twar twoice as 
dear, for I 'U be bound grander it couldn't be 
got anywhere." 

" Och, in troth, it am't so grate a prize as 
that," cried Morris, taking his cue from the 
girls' features, where he read the prevailing 
spirit of condemnation which he did not notice 
before. ^^But as the colleens havn't spared 
thruble an' ribbons on us, we am't going to let 
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a chance, howsomever thrifling, pass: an' we 
donH grudge you a rasonable price. Cum, now, 
in plane reading-ma-dasy language, what's the 
damage?'' 

" Only two tenpennies ; an' faith 'tis I au^ht 
be ashamed to ax so little," said Betty, with 
great shyness. 

"Ashamed inagh!" cried the Pool, scom- 
fidly j '^f'why that I mighn't ate a prathee this 
year af it amt the staggeranest pay I heerd ever 
axed for onything at all of the kind. It bates 
Banaher hollow to heer sich a sticking up as 
that. Here, Betty, take a fool's advice, and thaf s 
as good as a wink to a blind horse, an' swop 
your owld red flag with me. Here ar a reg'lar 
yaUow one. Cant^ it, cant it off, Betty, and 
that's the way;" and the Fool presented an 
orange streamer which floated from his head 
to Betty, recommending her to hold it up for 
auction instead of her own daub. 

" Ger off, you amawdawn, you," scowled Betty, 
indignantly ; " the likes o' you always spiles the 
world. Ger off, or ye'll get what you 're bargain- 
ing for, I '11 engage." 

" Never mind the crathur, Betty," interposed 

* Cant signifies, in peasant phraseology, — to sell by auction. 
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the chief. " But the price is r^'lar big. Say 
sixpunce^ and I '11 have it myself. It *s no grate 
shakes^ I 'm thinking.'' 

''Why thin, Morris, 'ud you want me to 
throw id away a'most? This minit I heerd silk 
an' satin wor riz; an' its the panhter ses red 
oaker is riz too ; an' sure uvery mother's sowl 
of 'um is in the same ribbon. Gi' mei tother 
shilling, and, look to you with it." 

''Tamt worth it," replied Morris, tartly. 
" I '11 say tuppunse more." 

"It strikes me," interposed the treasurer, 
hitherto silent, but attentive, " that, as the Fool 
hinted, a cant would be the best method of dis- 
posing of it." 

''May the Lor' bless you," cried Betty, 
delighted at the proposal ; " that 's the thing, af 
we had the auxneer within a call." 

"I'U do it," said the unknown, at once 
removing from the cabin, to the midst of the 
motley group collected outside, a low form. 
Taking the ribbon in his hand, he mounted this 
rustic rostrum, to the amusement of all, and to 
the joy and wonder of Betty. 

" Here, ladies and geinmen," he cried, hold- 
ing up the article for sale ; '' this is the piece of 

p 
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dress which our suffering jfriend here wishes you 
to purchase. It appears you differ in calculating 
its value. She says it ^s worth one shilling and 
eithpince, but you do not think it worth half 
that sum. Now, I am inclined to thruk you 
will not so much look at the value of the article, 
as at the reason of sale.*' 

"That's the chat!*' "More power/* and 
similar notes of approbation, followed this appeal 
to the ever impressible generosity of the Celtic 
nature. 

" Therefore, suppose we put it up in proper 
form,'* continued the self-constituted auctioneer, 
"andbegiuat a moderate sum, which you can raise 
according to your means, and I know that they 
are limited. Now, a happiny is bid — another ? 
thankee — ^twopince, three, four, five pince." 

" No, sir ; I only sid foupunce-happiny,'* 
cried the person whose nod was thus construed. 

" Very well, fourpince-happiny. Let every- 
one in future tell out the exact sum. Now, 
who next ? You? — that 's right, that 's something 
like a rise, — tiupince ! Next rise by pince and i 
tuppiuses, instead of happinse. Now a shilling 
is bid; that*s right; a shilling and a piony, 
that *s thirteen place. Remember, the article is ^ 
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worth tliat, at any rate, and the reason twice 
as much. Tuppince, did you say, miss? Ay, 
very well, one an^ tuppince; any more? — three- 
pince — fourpince — sixpince — right, right, any 
more? one shilling and sixpince ! Now, boys, 
do the dasent. Remember, the cause, boys and 
girls — ^tuppinse you sed — thankee — well, that 
makes one and eight — nine?— nine? — tin? — 
thank you; one and tinpince ! Anymore? The 
even money, boys, make it that. Now, that ^s 
right — two shillings — two — any higher ? — His 
going — ^who '11 have the honour of sarving this 
poor woman, and buying a ribbon into the bar- 
gain? — Two and two, very good — ^two and three, 
four — two and six — now, I call that first rate; 
any more ? Now it 's going at two shillings and 
sixpince. Remember not the article but the 
cause, boys and giris, the cause is the thing. 'Tis 

going, gomg gone V 

And at two shillings and sixpence it was de- 
clared the property of Katty Roche — her only 
half-crown, tool Betty could hardly credit her 
senses, and made no eflFort to check the warmest 
manifestations of her gratitude to one who 
placed her vrithin the reach of double the amount 
she had really hoped for. 
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^^Arrah, thin/' she cried, enfolding his 
knees with her brawny hands, as he received 
the money from the generous purchaser; "you 
are the rale gemman, whatever you ar', and no 
mistake. Sure the preest himself, God bless 
'im, couldn't say it so illigantly, nor get out 
the happunse either betther. Och, 'tis I '11 pray 
for you ever an' always an' a day." 

" Here, my poor woman," said the treasurer, 
when he had made the exchange with Kate 
Roche, and counted and examined the tenpenny 
bits. "Here, now, I find, after I subtract 
my fees, an' a trifle for the good ov your man's 
soul, you are the happy owner of tinpince !" 

"Yarra, what do you mane?" cried Betty, 
starting to her feet, and looking at the auc- 
tioneer with glances of rage and horror : 
" Didn't the colleen gi' you a blessed half-crown, 
and womt it for my ribbon ? and I 'd like to 
know f why I won't be afther getting every 
blessed pinny of it ? Cum, tell me that." 

" Would you get more than eightpince if I 
had not undertaken to sell it?" 

" That 's no matther to me, and I won't have 
a happuny till I gets all ; nor the poor colleen 
here won't be out of her muiiey for a chater 
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likes you. You ^re no Christian or ^onest man. 
You^rea '' 

Here some one whispered Betty, and also 
Katty Roche, who was preparing to accuse the 
swindler; being equally disgusted at his act. 
Instantly glancing at him whom she had, within 
the same moment, so praised and abused, Betty's 
anger perished, and she curtseyed, saying timidly : 

^' Wishin, thin, I ax your reverence's pardon ; 
but I didn^t know who was there, though I 
thought I guessed. Becoorse you may take it 
all, if you like to say mass, or do some good for 
poor Jem's sowl; and, look to you with it.'' 

"I won't be hard on you, Betty," replied 
his reverence; "I'U lave you tinpince, and 
throw this bunch of ribbons into the bargain :" 
so saying, he took one of the knots that figured 
on his breast, and presented it to the very reve- 
rential Betty with one-third of her "lawful 
money " — ^keeping the rest, quite unconcernedly, 
for Jem's " sowl.'' 

This little settlement having been concluded, 
Betty's cabin was speedily deserted — every one, 
even Tady, following the jolly May boys to the 
nearest "grate house," where "fare for fun" 
would amply repay a visit, if the treasurer did 
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not determine to treasure for his own proper 
self all obtained on that and every other visit. 
Though the boys felt the drag upon their jollity, 
they dared not resist it, even in thought, when 
they reflected whence this ^' drag '^ was. 

Solitude — greater because of the recent bustle 
— tempted Betty into a reflecting strain. What 
was its purport we might, at least, pretend to say. 
Sadness for the past or present was less conspicu- 
ous than a searching calculation for the future. 
This calculation disturbed, agam and again, 
from its raggy folding Betty^s lately-obtained 
tenpenny — her property ! So oft did she turn it 
out of its shelter that one might justly conclude 
her object was to so familiarize the piece, that she 
would ever after recognize it. In this practice 
an hour appeared to have been wasted, and in 
silence, if we except odd expressions, such as, 
^ass, I'll thry hugstering ;*' "Maybe IM do 
worse/' "Some begined wid nothing good nor 
bad, an' I have tinpunce.'' These occasional 
above-breath thoughts indicated the direction in 
which her reflections were borne, if they pointed 
to no very especial object in that direction. 
When her cogitations appeared to have reached 
a climax, she turned round for the " stump of a 
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dudeen/^ which was placed — mid soot, as 
peasants^ pipes generally are — on the hob. 
This she applied to the ashes, forgetting that it 
was fireless. Taking it as an omen harmonizing 
with her new resolutions, she very methodically 
inspected the dirty instrument all over; then, 
lifting it with a venomous smile, she dashed 
against the hearthstone that which had given her 
many a moment of '^ comfort/' — tasteless com- 
fort, in sooth, made tasteful by habit. She 
regarded its fragments as so many tokens of a 
worthy triumph over self, and, regarding them, 
exclaimed : 

" Thar ! Barrin' as a pinance or a medsine, 
sorra a dhraw o' your sort ull iver agin cross 
my tooth. You're dished now, like 'em that 
lamed me to thry you." 

This file having been thus sternly accom- 
plished, she approached the ricketty dresser, 
from which she took a small blue bottle. The 
strong smell emitted, upon the bottle being un- 
corked, told plainly enough what it contained. 
The contents Betty drained with the ease of an 
adept, and, smacking her lips in evident satisfac- 
tion, showed that her object was the gratification 
of her palate with a last lingering taste. This 
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done^ the bottle^ in a thousand pieces^ strewed 
the floor — to the great danger of its barefooted 
visitors. Like as in the destruction of the pipe, 
the bottlers doom was apostrophized, in the fol- 
lowing maimer : — 

'^ Thar ! Af ^twam^t for you, an' the like o' 
you, my Jem 'ud be still a dacent man, instead 
of a fairy ; af he be no worse. May I be swal- 
lowed out an* out af uver a drop o' your sort 'ill 
warm my lips agin, af it bean't be the docthor^s 
and the priesf s telUng. .An' never May wel- 
come me af I don't manage bether nor uver 
fVhen I won't be thrubled with a raking hus- 
band, a black dudeen, an' a strong dhrop." 

After expressing these ^' rational sentiments," 
Betty set about putting her house, as well as 
her mind, in order. The crevices of her long 
unused brains were not less astonished at being 
brushed up and brought into use, than every 
nook and article in her crazy, dirty cottage. 
Work and think, work and think, became the 
burthen of her action, and of her newly-formed 
resolutions. She worked with energy and spirit, 
and at times stopped to express the thoughts 
which kept pace with her labours. These exer- 
tions were not interrupted until Tady's return. 
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On beholding her boy^ she paused for a moment 
—not to waste time in hearing his account of 
out-door doings^ but to communicate some prac- 
tical order : 

'' Tady, avic, I 'm glad you cum. Jist stay 
thar ^tall I 'm back/^ and she donned her grey 
doak; "I^m only going to step down to the 
village for a couple o' haporth o' candles, and 
sum herrings, an^ backy.^' 

'* Yarra, what for, mom ?'' asked the wonder- 
ing Tady, whose quick eye the remarkable 
change in his " mom,^' and in the appearance of 
his cabin, did not escape. 

" Jist take no heed now. Ther ^s no harm in 
trying fwhat I might turn this thrifle o^ change 
to. When Ned Rochets, an lots of others too, 
gets herrings and candles and backy and the 
like every living night from the huxter's in the 
village, sure af I gits um chape — as I do — ^from 
the big shop, Twhy wouldn^t they gi^ me a 
chance of scraping up a happuny as well as ano- 
ther ? an' I mane to insense um all about it afore 
I be back. We'll put candles, an' pipes, an' sope, 
an' herrings in the windy ; then uvery one 'ill 
no' 'bout it, and we can turn the happimse into 
pince. Stay aisy now, 'till I be back." 



I 
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Tady saw his mother depart^ and still stirred 
not. To him such a scheme was pregnant with 
greatness. He chuckled at the idea of arrang- 
ing the window, and accompanying ^' mom ^' to 
the '^ big town/^ when circumstances empowered 
them to make a market in more profitable quar- 
ters than the village. His youth did not pre- 
vent him from possessing a speculative spirit, 
which was aptly united to more industry and 
knowledge than falls to the lot of most of his 
class at his age. In fact he was qualified for the 
duties which menaced him. 

But we must leave Betty, her son, and her 
barony, for the present. We do so, deeply in- 
terested in the success of those commendable 
efforts, whose homely inauguration we have 
been recording. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

REVISITING BETTY^S CABIN. 

Five annual notches, as Dr. Doodle was wont 
to say, have been struck on the trunk of time 
since we introduced the reader to the good 
people of Murroe ; five years, and, perhaps as 
many months besides, have been passed since 
we escorted him — may we say ? — through some 
of its local incidents and scenery. Then our 
ramble was while coming Summer painted the 
landscape in every variety of verdure, and gar- 
nished 

" Downy banks, demasked with flowers." 

" Gentle reader,^' we again solicit the favour 
of your company to the same spot, after so long 
an absence ; but this visit must be made while 
the ripened breath of Autumn scatters its glit- 
tering trophies o^er all that peaceful plain — 
while com fields, that were green in May, stretch 
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forth their golden lengths, and yield a mature 
treasure to the reapers' touch. Sounds, more 
brisk and busy than those fresh outbursts that 
greeted the ^' merry month/^ charge the harvest 
breeze. But we must be content with telling you 
so, as the fact that we are again so near Betty 
Brien's cabin iatensifies our curiosity respecting 
her. We therefore prefer a silent participation 
in the mingling joys that abound, in order at once 
to satisfy our eager inquiry into her fortune. It 
is well worth hastening to know whether her 
resolutions have been enduring ; what have 
been their effects ; and has the refractory 
Benedict been given up by his captors ? These 
are the most direct questions that prompt re- 
plies. These we are ready to gratify, and im- 
mediately. 

In Autumn, 1840, then, we were again on 
the old ^' rutty boreen" which led us whilom to 
the smoky hovel of the object of our interest. 
Could we but have looked up for a moment from 
the ringed path, and divested ourselves of all 
concern as to the dirty destination of our feet, it 
would have been exceedingly gratifying. But 
the ruts occurred too frequently, and were, of 
their kind too dangerous to permit any such in- 
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diligences : so we should content ourselves with 
an occasional glance ; and walk on with the ut- 
most care. For awhile we did not see a " cha- 
racterisable spot'^ — even when we "halted^' to 
look about; — nothing to associate the present 
with the past. Doubtless the large trees con- 
cealed the cabin^ but they could not have grown 
so formidable in so short a space of time^ and they 
looked equally huge when we formerly visited 
that spot. Well, we went on farther; it 
struck us that the passage did not appear so 
long when our path lay that way before. Still, 
long as it was, Betty^s hovel was invisible ; per- 
haps we had passed it. We were compelled to 
stand and deliberate, without having the trouble 
of picking our steps. There we were, then; 
and there at length were unmistakable traces 
of the locality — there, the conspicuous ''haw 
bushes ^^ — there, the well-known holly hedge — 
there, the peculiar sink — and there, must be 

Betty^s but no I At once arose the question, 

''What has happened ?^^ Were we to credit 
appearances? Had fate dealt hardly by poor 
Betty? Truly, the lonely, roofless walls, which 
appeared before us, at length common to the 
pure air and foul sink, alike open to birds of 
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song and prey, to the hen, the pig, and the cow 
— to all but "cleanly Christians/' those mud 
supporters of the heather thatch we once saw 
cover Betty Brien, stood there now, but as 
mournful indicators of her forlorn state — if life 
still beat within her bowed-down frame. Well 
may the weary stranger who stood a small dis- 
tance beyond us, have lifted his hands and eyes in 
pious wonder when he beheld that evidence of 
mischief, perpetrated, as he, without doubt, con- 
cluded, by the "gentry — ^bless um!'' Betty, 
Betty, your neighbours must have deplored your 
manifold and flagrant breaches of union with the 
"good people,'^ since these " signs'' evidence 
how signally you have been chastised. Betty, 
Betty, how it must have recurred to you in the 
lowly state these ruins betoken, that no fright 
should have tempted you to break the solemnity 
of half-finished charms ! Betty, Betty, your un- 
couth alarm that eventful May eve, and your 
rash rage that May day, have had indeed the 
effect of heaping much fairy wrath upon your 
hasty head. Of course no neighbour — who, like 
us, went away, and, returning, found things 
thus — would fail to declare : " The fairies did 
it. It was all owing to the magic of May." 
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But the stranger we have mentioned had ^ 
rudely accosted a lad, evidently to make the very 
inquiries we desired. He, poor man, perhaps 
because he knew something sadly definite of 
Betty^s fate, viewed the wreck with palpable 
agony. There was visible in his purple-tinted 
fece a shade of remorse, which contributed no 
little to its repulsiveness. His upper garb was 
tattered, and evidently once fitted on larger 
shoulders ; his hat would have disgraced an 
ordinary beggar, because of the great shabbi- 
ness of its gentility. For a similar reason, 
your local mendicant would have despised his 
Dutch-toed and too well-ventilated shoes, and 
given a decided preference to — ^barefootedness; his 
snuff-brown, oft-patched short pants, his faded 
blue neck-tie, and his musty carpet-bag, would 
have been scouted out of an ordinary beggar^s 
sight. But most of all to be objected to was 
the fashion of his whiskers and hair-locks — done 
out in a polished and careful style. You could * 
not find a true beggar patronizing these '^ tasty 
fineries.^' No, no ; look for them — and in that 
rackish style after which he had them polished 
— among the disreputable frequenters of certain 
city dens. Such a suspicion we could not help. It 
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was too manifest in that haggard^ but evidently 
once manly frame ; in that feeble, but evidently 
once firm step ; in those dim, but evidently once 
brilliant eyes; in those sunken, but evidently 
once plump cheeks. We infer the " evidently but 
once ^^ by the aid of a certain instinct, not more 
the possession of our craft than of any thought- 
ful observer. 

Very different was the lad whom he had de- 
t£aned. Hope and joy flashed full in his young, 
bright glance ; and no mean dignity pervaded 
all his motions. With an easy alacrity he 
dropped his gay melody — ^for he was singing 
when accosted — to reply to the eager and an- 
cient traveller : 

" You amt ignorant ov the folks that wonst 
lived there — are you ?^^ 

"Why wouM I, ^onest man?^^ answered the 
youth smartly. 

" Then maybe you ^d tell a body what becum 
ov um?^^ 

" Tamt no harm that I know ov, 'cause the 
barony knows it,^^ replied the lad, eyeing his 
companion carelessly. 

"Knows what, asthore?^^ asked the other, 
bending himself forward in earnest attention. 
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" Why/' answered the youth, " where in the 
world did you cum firom, an' not to know that 
Jem Brien lived thar till, as the nebours thought, 
he was spirited off by the good people ?'' 

^^ An' warnt he ?" inquired the beggar. 

" 'Deed then 'tis sed by them that seen 'im 
an' 'er, that he only went off a gallavanting with 
Judy Buckly from his nath'ral wife." 

" Who seen 'um ?" asked the stranger, frown- 
ing. 

"O! people; that's no matther to you, I 
suppose. But there amt a bit a doubt ov it. 
The owld desaver went oflF with that slut now 
six years, cum next May." 

" Go on," grunted the stranger, " go on." 

"Sure you want no more. But I may as 
well tell you the good people wudn't bother 
themselves 'bout such chaps as that, so he's 
this minit in a Dublin poor-house, I heers ; an' 
sorra scure to 'em!" 

" Go on," growled his companion. 

" Ye thin, what am I to go on with, barrin to 
say, af you like to heer it, that Judy Buckly is 
flagging it now on the streets o' the same town ? 
and more look to 'er, the slut, an' the likes o' 
'er, too ; uver an' always..'* 

G 
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^^What makes you so bitther 'gin 'iim?'' 
asked the old man, vacantly. 

^^Wisha, whoM be sweet gin 'um, IM like 
to know ? And who has greater rasin to be down 
on 'um than me, his bom son?'' 

^^Tady Brien !" roared the stranger, starting 
and wincing before the boy, as though the in- 
telligence smote his very soul. 

^^Eh!" cried Tady, wondering, "what eye- 
sore is that to you, owld chap?" 

The beggar replied not. His haggard frame 
bent over an oaken staflF, and seemed waiting 
for the deliverance of his " pent-up heart" from 
the shock it had clearly sustained. He seemed 
subject — ^perhaps he was — to some mental, some 
nervous excitement. When self again had suf- 
ficient mastery, he coolly scanned the appear- 
ance of the lad, and so steadily that the youth 
— who took an interest in the buddoch's^ ab- 
straction — ^looked to see if anything were wrong 
with his own respectable habiliments. But the 
continued and peculiar boldness of the stranger's 
scrutiny banished all minor interest, and begat 
an uneasiness, under the influence of which he 
boldly asked, 

* An old yagrant. 
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'^ Well, owld cove, what 's tlie matther ; I amt 
a rogue, am I ? " 

" No, tamt that, tamt that," slowly replied 
the other. ^' Your mother donH seem to hav' 
lamed you manners, ma boughal.^' 

" What makes you think it?'' inquired Tady. 

" Bekaze I 'm an owld man to be so stiff 
with; and bekaze a good reg'lar son wudn't 
pit such hard sayings on his own dad, war he 
uver so wicked, as you do on yours, who's only 
bad be heersay." 

"Why thin, maybe, you 're right in that 
same," rejoined Tady, feeling the rebuke sink 
into his kind heart; "and the more I oughn't 
beside, since he sarved uz by cutting off more 
than hurt us." 

" Gossoon,* you spake queer ; how do ye mane 
to say that ? Is your mother as good off as you 
is ; or ar' you only a sarvint chap to sum grate 
house?" and the beggar glanced again suspiciously 
at the boy's decent wearables. 

" Kitch me to fag in that way," cried Tady, 
with a scomftd sneer. " I 'm me own masther 
I 'd wish you 'd know ; and maybe if the same 

• A boy. Generally, also, used as a term of endearment to full- 
grown men. 
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dad sted at home, ^twould be another story I 'd 
have to tell. We lost the hed of the house, but, 
be gannies, the house then wamt worth a hed; 
and bekaze we lost ^em, we got a house that 
was/^ 

" I ^m only in these parts a few ^ours, hoy/' 
said the beggar gravely, " an^ can tell you that 
I ^d like to tell Jem Brien, as I know ^em, and 
where he is too, how it fared with Betty/' 

'^Eh, thin, much he cares, the same owld 
buck ; and you may tell 'im I sed so/' 

" I 'd rather not, but you may be sure he '11 
heer it," said the beggar, with a sigh. " How- 
sever, wont you say what happened to Betty?" 

"Why you see, when daddy went off, mom 
took it into her hed to start in the hugstering 
in that very house that 's there before you, and 
we wint on fiist-rate, betthering every day, and 
managing biggar business. We got on illi- 
gantly, tiU— " 

" Till what ?" cried the stranger, nervously. 

" That 's what I was coining to af you only 
hoold your whist, and gi' me time. Wamt I 
saying, till she tuck it in her hed that betther 
cud be done in a betther place, an — " 

"Oh, the cravings ov a little success!" ex- 
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claimed the beggar, with the air of a shabby 
philosopher, ''an be coorse she suffered and 
most ritely for desiring more nor her due/' 

" DonH belie 'er, owld man, she donH want 
but her right, an' she didn't suffer for looking 
afther that, I can tell you ; bekaze, from the day 
she took the biggest shop in the village below 
there, till this blessed minit, she has prospured, 
and the duce a dacenter shopkeeper was uver 
in it nor ourselves." 

"Tady," cried the beggar, with an incre- 
dulous stare, " don't bother an owld man with 
humbugging." 

" Bad look to the word o' lie in it at all ; sure 
you 'U see yoursel' af you care. But what makes 
you so frightened ? Sure 'tis no harm to you ?" 
asked Tady, examining the stranger closely. 

" Lave me alone, ma bauchal," said the old 
man, seating himself down pensively on his bag, 
and acknowledging lady's veracity, first by a 
dry tantalizing titter, which soon gave way to a 
gloomy desponding frown. The youth betrayed 
no disrespectful eagerness to ascertain the cause 
of such painful interest in his mother's circum- 
stances. Indulging his mysterious companion 
with a "dacent dhrass ov silence," he again 
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ventured the question, ^^ what it had to do with 
him?^^ 

"Don^t mind — donH mind," was the sadly- 
uttered reply. ^^Me sorrows are all me own. 
But tell me, gossoon, did Betty uver think of 
althering her condition?" 

^^And her man alive!" cried the indignant 
son ; " donH be afther forgetting that I 'm her 
gossoon." 

" Iss, iss," said the beggar-man, appeasingly ; 
"but sure twouldn't be unnathral, considering 
how she was thrated; and besides, no one is 
sure af Jem amt ded." 

" You ^re a stranger, an^ don^t know Betty, or 
you ^d shame to think so on ^er. She don't 
forget her duty, and tisn't but many a snug 
offer was med 'er." 

At this the beggar groaned aloud, and starting 
abruptly up, grasped the youth's arm firmly. 

"Let go — ^let go !" screamed the frightened 
boy. 

"Not till you 'U tell me, wud you forgi' 
your dad af you seen ^em?" and the man 
tightened his rough grasp. 

"Murther! let go!" roared Tady, "sure 
I 'd forgi' 'em, or anybody else, and why not ? 
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But I wonH liver see ^im agin. Let go, I 
tell you/' 

" He 's here, Tady, asthore, he 's here V 
gasped the distracted man, bursting into tears, 
such as come only from sorrow like his. " I 
shame to say, Tady,I 'm your bad an' banished 
daddy,'' and the boy unresistingly accepted the 
beggar's embrace. Tady's bewilderment at 
making this discovery may readily be conjec- 
tured. Doubt and fear battled with a certain 
instinctive confidence and hope. These per- 
plexed his mind, which was, as it were, the 
place of contest, and set his heart palpitating, 
it being, as though the chief camp of one 
opposing sentiment. For a moment shaking 
off his conflicting reflections, he examined the 
tattered reality before him, and in doing so, 
again questioned the distasteful fact: "Is he 
7»y father? he! that dispicable object?" 

" You may look at me, Tady, asthore, you 
may ! " cried Brien, reading the natural doubts 
evident in the excited boy's investigating glance. 
" I 'm an object, Mary help me ! but I 'm your 
daddy still ; an' 'tis I 'm sorry for all is past, 
as sorry as sorry can be, bekaze I havn't gained 
a haporth, but lost all be me doings. Pity me. 
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Tady, avic, 'tis your daddy axes it ; you wondher, 
and no small blame to you, my buck, for I 'm 
a show to look at. Pity is all I ax now, Tady — 
pity and nothin' more, for I amt long for airth, 
and unless the Vargin saves me, I don't hope 
for heaven. Sure you won't deny me some 
pity, and thry get Betty to give me sum, too.'' 

Tady was unable to utter a word for several 
minutes ; when he did find expression, he de- 
clared his profound regret at beholding his 
father in that wretched plight, " as something 
teUs me you 're the man. But 'tis not a 
haporth a good in telling mammy to pity you, 
as she wouldn't, since every one knows you 
slipt oflT with Judy Buckly. "lis all no use. 
Judy Buckly '' 

"Don't mention it — don't, Tady, avic; it 
stops in me own throte to mention it. Only thry 
and stick me in sum comer, in any way at all, ov 
the house Betty has ; for I your dad havn't a 
spot to hide myself in ; and we 'U manage to 
bring rights about, may be. O God ! O God ! 
I this way, I this way; and sorra scure to me 
for goin' asthray ;" and again the wretch cried 
in agony. 

Tady, having considered the practicability of 
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every scheme on the convenient basis proposed, 
pronounced any position which woidd bring 
" his dad ^^ into frequent contact with his '^mom^^ 
dangerous. "But/^ he continued, "I'll keep 
you in the back-house, managing hampers and 
the like, and goin^ o^ small errands, without ^er 
seeing you. If she does inself, she wonH 
know you. Cum, now, till you get something 
to ate in the kitchin/^ 

After subduing the only latent spark of his 
remaining sensitiveness, the fallen man took his 
departure, following an upright son in silence. 
It seemed as if he were the impersonation of 
crime, crushed by its excesses to the verge of a 
double death, who had now sought and obtained 
a momentary protection, which in its very mercy 
and innocence was a terrible sting — not less 
severe because the guiltless clemency belonged 
to the son of his flesh. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BETTY BRIEN^S SHOP. 

An ordinary thinker may suppose that there 
was nothing calculated to torment the mind, or 
to bite the heart, in the simple word "kitchen.^^ 
As applied to the beggar it may seem simply de- 
grading, and be so far aflSicting. But it was the 
"easy hospitality^^ which accompanied the expres- 
sion from Tady^s lips, more than anything else 
implied by it, that impressed Brien with sundry 
profound and painful thoughts. While he walked 
towards the village these thoughts chased each 
other through his stained and distracted mind. 
They stole him back to that time when folly in- 
vaded his domestic quiet — they lifted the curtain 
of the past, and exhibited Betty moving her 
swarthy form through dirt and destitution — they 
portrayed, in rapid succession, all his short- 
comings and her virtues — they showed howhappy 
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both could even have been when one dingy 
room answered for " parlour, kitchen and all/^ 
Then came home the marvellous contrast ; — Ae 
returned from a career of crime on which he set 
out, leaving his wife and son to the chance of 
starvation, — that son had lived and prospered in 
virtue, to open a shelter in that neglected but 
industrious and honest wife^s house for that 
father ! not the parlour nor any other room of 
honour, but the kitchen, which plainly implied 
the existence of apartments of greater dignity, 
and painfully showed to himself Brien^s unfit- 
ness to appear in them. Again, agonizing pain 
was the preponderating feeling, resulting from 
Jem^s reflections. Pride, and a just dread of the 
consequence, conquered any development of 
schemes to proclaim his existence to his wife. 
Neither she nor one of his former friends were 
likely to be reconciled with him at once. 
No slight ingredient in Jem^s cautious and pro- 
per reasoning was, moreover, a great dread of 
" the gentry,^^ to whose influence he devoutly and 
decidedly ascribed Betty^s fortune. In this 
opinion the unfortunate man was not alone — all 
her neighbours said so too, and gave her the 
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more respect on account of her supposed con- 
nexion with the fairies. 

So frightful was the havoc produced by a 
few years^ recklessness, that Jem had no reason 
to apprehend detection on the score of being 
recognized. Relying on a complete security 
from identification, he boldly but obsequiously 
followed his son through a village, where often 
in times of yore his presence was haQed with 
loud and warm welcome. If Jem was darkened 
by the discolourings of misfortunes, provoked by 
a vicious life, and wholly unknown to all whom 
he met — Betty Brien, his own wife, was shaded 
proportionately as much by the bright flowers of 
fortune. She was nearly in her person, but alto- 
gether, in her bettered position, unrecognized by 
Jem. His wife^s shop — what overwhelming ideas 
in that phrase ! — ^his wife^s shop stood foremost 
amid the few greatest shops in the only street 
of his native village. He, if offered the power 
of wishing a station, could never have thought 
of ascending higher than the highest shopkeeper 
in his own village. Everything, from " a haporth 
o^ pens, o^ ink, o^ backy, snuflF, needles, candles, 
tape, strings, thongs, bread, butter, cakes, crum- 
pets, buttons, bull^s-eyes, candy, and ever so 
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much besides, to pounds^ worth o^ needful com- 
modities/^ — as Betty herself grandiloquently in- 
formed any strangers, — ^were deposited every- 
where around the interior of the shop, and such 
articles as could be so disposed of were hung on 
crooks, or placed on standings outside. In the 
window was placed a specimen, in grotesque 
variety, of all the contents. Jem looked his 
wonder — sighed his amazement, — but was silent. 
Through hampers, tubs, and baskets — ^tokens of 
Betty^s prosperous trade — he was conducted to 
the outhouse, and, that he may not pass through 
the shop, in that way shown into the kitchen. 
When there, Tady, with his own hands, spread 
before him " a bit and sup.^^ 

Before he had an opportunity of examining 
Betty^s looks after her years of hard industry, 
he heard her voice, and it sounded as though it 
were too expressive of innate happiness — so 
much so that, as nothing akin to happiness was 
within his own breast, it tormented him to 
listen. Betty, in blissful ignorance of so august 
a visitor, tended her customers with unbroken 
ease, and her usual winning blandness. Now, 
one calling for " a haporth o^ hobnails V was 
replied to with ^'yis, an* welcome j*' again, a 
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youngster demanding a '^ stick o^ sugar-stick/' 
had it given to him with ^^ there, and much good 1 
may it do you ;" anon a " pennorth o^ bull's- 
eyes?" is accompanied with "get the likes o' them 
elsewhere af you dare /' presently comes one for 
" a melt herring ;'' another for " a bit o' bread/' 
another for "a pint o'salt/' again, "a little 
doll/' and Betty finds barely time to enter the 
receipt of pence and halfpence — ^for she has 
grown careful, and, by some means, we just now 
wot not of, has acquired knowledge enough to 
aid her goodly intentions. When the hurry was 
past — for customers are contrary beings, and do 
not come so much in regular succession as in 
successive crowds — Betty began to set things in 
their proper places, all the time singing this 
ballad about — 

LISS NA VOOR. 

" The sun was high in his daily path, 
Sweet zephyrs play'd along the moor, 
And silence sway'd the moat and rath 
That lay in shade of Liss na voor. 

One hustling hreeze full soon swept hy. 

And told that mirth howe'er so poor, 
Supplied the chat of those who 're nigh 

The sheltering side of Liss na voor. 
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A man, a maid, and Mar so hoary, 

Came near and near, in converse pure ; 

Their actions told their hearts' own story. 
And why they stood near Liss na voor. 

* * * * 

Of him and of her the priest made one, 
'Thout mortal witness, I'm quite sure. 

To note the deed, and say it was done 
Where faiiies frisk at Liss na voor. 

Alas ! such joys as man would take off 
Live suhject to fate's place and hour, 

The twain made one must embrace break off. 
To please the elfs of Liss na voor. 

He heard approach the warlike fife. 
The rebels near'd, and claim'd his power ; 

He tore himself from his hapless wife, 
And fled to fight near Liss na voor. 

* * » * 

The sun behind a cloud had hidden, 
Calm nature's sweets were turned sour ; 

Up, up, Murroe to carnage bidden, 
Held royals and rebels at Liss na voor. 



Grey evening closed around the hill, 
Sad peasants scatter'd o'er the moor, 

The dead and dying were found, and shrill 
Imprecations fell on Liss na voor. 

Among the slain lay one outstretch'd 
Who chose that place in luckless hour. 

To get himself in marriage match'd 
To a fairy bride at Liss na voor." 
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As soon as she repeated twice over the last verse, 
she beckoned Tady to her presence, saying : 

^^ Somehow, asthore, I don^t like the cut o^ 
the winch that ^s keeping Morris Roohan^s com- 
piny in the parlor thar. Do you have an eye 
to ^em an^ the shop, while I step across to ax 
his mother af she knows ^er;^^ and Betty 
bustled "out o' doors,^^ eager to obtain the 
desired information. 

Following his mother^s glance "at the 
parlour thar,^^ Tady, after she had left, no- 
ticed a man and woman tete-a-tete in the 
^^ coffee-room, parlour, and all,^^ which Betty had 
alluded to. The female wore the woeful aspect 
of one too familiar with vice ; and her appear- 
ance fully justified Betty^s unpleasant suspicion. 
Her companion looked as though he were a rake, 
but not a confirmed one. They were sipping 
some cool coffee, and conversing in an under-tone. 

"Well, well,^^ whispered the woman, with- 
drawing her eyes, which had accompanied 
Betty, whose manoeuvres they had been watch- 
ing; "wonders- wiU never stop. To think of 
that slobbering aunchach * wearing such dacent 

* Used to designate a female simpleton, or a slovenly, thought- 
less woman. 
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things, and rattling about all as one as af she 
was fust-rate. But how the mischief did she 
cum at the writing, Morris ?^^ 

" Like all the rest/' replied the man ; ^^ the 
fairies helped 'er in that. She managed this 
way : she sint Tady to school, an' as fast as he 
picked up things there, he lamed um to her, till 
when he knew enough, she knew just as much." 

"Wisha, Morris, you don't say it?" asked 
the woman, in surprise. 

^^ 'Deed I do, Judy. He taught *er every bit 
ov it, an' more too. Sure she didn't know her 
a b, ab, no more than the cat there ; an' sure 
she can read the hardest book now a'most. But 
'twas the gintry did it all, you may depind on 
it." 

^^ I believe you, Morris, I believe you ; for I 
cum upon um that horrid May eve, when I 
was timpted to run away with her scamp of a 
husband. She was laying a charm on our well, 
when I frightened herself and Katty Roche by 
laughing and singing a ramaish * that I heerd 
sumewhere. An' just think ov it, me people 
and meself are all gone to the bad ; me poor dad 

* The worthless production of a poet — a wild extravagant com- 
position. 

H 
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and mam in the poor-house ; meself this way ; 
an^ here she is as stiff as a poker in gentility, all 
through that manes, an^ at our expinse. Erra, 
isnH it hard to bare it?^^ and Judy shed tears 
most plentifdlly. 

"Don^t give so much way, Judy, like a 
dasent colleen. The worst is cum at any rate, 
and, begra, you canH be sorer than you are this 
blessed minit, and that's one comfort, at any rate.'' 

" Och ! how can I think ov it, an' we so well 
off? and I having nothing to do but be me own 
misthress, an' sing an' dfevart meself as I liked? 
Och ! Morris, Morris, the heart is busting 
within me, right fairly busting," cried the 
wretched woman. " Don't stop me ; 'tis ase I 
want, so 'tis, an' I '11 have it soon, so I will ; as 
sure as the divil ever timpted me, I '11 have ase 
soon. Morris, Morris, amt it woful to think 
that the dirty owld hag, Jem ud be ashamed to 
be seen at a fair with long ago, is turned out a 
grand missis, an' I — och, to think ov it ! — I, I 
on the streets, an unfortunate girl, and Jem 
begging ! O Morris, Morris, Morris ! " and 
she bent to and fro, crying hysterically. 

'^For marcy don't give in in that way, Judy. 
You know 'twas wrong ov you to go off with 
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him, bekaze he had a wife. But don't forget 
that the gintry helped Betty, and harmed ye, 
that 's the short and the long ov it. Be gannies 
'tis right to be right afther all. Af Betty went 
wrong, she M lose the benefit ov the charm you 
mintion, that she was doing, an', and, as it turns 
out, so fortunitely too. But, you see, 'twas 
you an* Jim that wint astray, an' she cum in 
for aU." 

" Well," sobbed Judy, '^ I never gave in to 
the likes before; so now I say, bad look to 
folly, and more power to the gintry ! Erra, 
cum, Morris, an' let's get some hotter stufi* 
than coffee. Cum, some whisky — eh, won't 
you? cum, thrate me cowld hart, cum." 

Morris felt alarmed at the wildness that sud- 
denly manifested itself in Ids companion's man- 
ner ; not, perhaps, so much as it might affect 
her, as it might disturb him, and destroy en- 
tirely his not over-good name. ^^Judy," he 
whispered, " let me incense you into the danger 
of going on this way. They '11 think you 're 
crackt, an' ask ugly questions you wouldn't 
like to answer." 

The idea thus insinuated shot a pang to 
Judy's heart, which sufiused her face with blood. 
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The sting but held her in temporary subjection. 
" Wisha, may owld Nick run off with me af I 
care !^^ she, however, cried, attempting to be as 
independent as she was the reverse. ^^ What's 
it all to me now, since my gallavanterings on 
the streets ov Dublin, out o' which I was obleged 
to run to country fairs, and the like, only 
maddin me, and donH lave as much as you'd 
jingle on a flagstone in my pocket. Mavroon ! 
mavroon ! 'tis I that ought fret an' moan, an' 
curse Betty's look, whin it laves me nothing. 
Mavrone." 

So loud did Judy's sorrowings become, that 
Morris adopted the only precaution vdthin his 
reach, and shut the door closely. Meanwhile 
Betty returned, and thus imparted the result of 
her inquiries to Tady : — 

^^ She can't be any grate shakes, me darlint, 
as she is only a crumb afther the fair ; and the 
Roohans knows no more av her than that. 
Thry, like a good gossoon, and get um to show 
their backs to the dure as soon as you can. 
They're in it a good sthart now; an' 'tis I 
begrudges um the time they are in it bekaze ov 
their looks. Duv you know Morris is latherly 
taking lafe ov his manners? an' I'm afeered 
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he 'U pit a bad name on the house af he don^t 
make himself scarce. Go in, Tady, asthore, 
now, and hint they're in the way. But, in 
giving um the hint, asthore, don't let a bit 
even ov your kote tuch the nasty slut. I 
don't know what bad look brought um here at 
aU at aU." 

^' Just you get out o' the way, mom, an' I 'U 
put um out in no time;" so saying, Tady 
opened the door to execute, without any cere- 
mony, his object. The traces of recent and 
poignant suffering too painfully visible on the 
woman's face, at once disarmed him, and he 
addressed Morris Roohan far more gently than 
he had intended : — 

^'Eh, thin, Morris, sure you don't mane to 
keep us without a bit to ate all day?" 

'^ An' am I in the way, Tady ? " replied the 
other. 

'^ You just are, thin ; for we takes our males 
here." 

"Then don't we purvent ye the laste taste," 
said Morris, getting up; and adding, "How 
much to pay?" 

" K'pince, Morris, agra," replied Mrs. Brien 
£ix)m the shop. The money having been paid. 
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Morris and his companion left the establishment, 
to Betty^s great joy, and Tady^s triumph. 

" Wisha ! mom, that bargain ov Morrises, tho' 
she is bad, looks mighty sorrowfiil ontirely." 

" Arragh,^^ replied the prudent and watchful 
mother, "that^s how her sort rises compassion 
in soft busums. Niver heed the huzzy, her 
hart is a hape o^ crime, an^ her sorrow all 
purtence, or next to no sorrow at all, an^ that ^s 
the same thing. Her sort is like the huney 
tar, which kitches flies. Shun um, me darUnt, 
uver an4 always, and God ^iU bless you. The^re 
vermint that get into the ears o^ your hart in a 
jiffey, just as the sarpent got into the hart o^ 
Eve, the poor cratur who was the fust o^ this 
sort; she tempted the man, ye know, an be 
coorse the curse is on uz all since thin to the 
gineral judgment, which ^11 be held on the top 
of Liss-na-v6or or thare abouts. Be ware o' 
that day, me darlint, and shun things o ^er kind 
af you ^d meet it with a clare sowl.^^ 



CHAPTEK X. 

CONSEQUENCE OP BLIND GUILT. 

As Judy Buckly bade adieu to her companion 
near Betty^s door the rain was pouring down 
in torrents, but no shelter was open to her. 
She was precisely what she felt herself to be, a 
forlorn outcast — disowned and despised in her 
native village, or known only to a few patrons 
of crime, from whom a piteous contempt was 
her largest consolation. Roohan, her late 
dissolute companion, durst not offer the re- 
motest comer in his mother^s house for her 
acceptance, and durst not re-enter Betty^s, to 
provide a shelter for her there; and he was 
equally unable to continue with her in the 
public pathway. As Roohan, so were all her 
"friends.^' Wretched Judyl once the re- 
spected — once the beautiful — once the comfort- 
able ; at length, the forlorn— the despised — the 
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ill-dad^ whose scanty and coarse vesture would 
be worn by none of the beggars she once turned 
from her father^s door. There she was, woe- 
worn, a picture of ffdlen woman — a model of 
misery I Than herself no one could more pain- 
fully feel all this. Everything she beheld, 
every voice she heard, every step she took, 
riveted the terrible truth to her heart. Every- 
thing around her looked brighter far, because 
she beheld all from a despairing gloom. Inno- 
cence and joy that once she owned, were only 
duly valued when they were gone for ever. 
The flooded streets, the roaring house-spouts, 
the pattering rains, the cold blast, to all of 
which she was exposed, combined but little in 
the face of greater affliction to aid the distress 
of her bursting heart. All the elements of 
destruction seemed arrayed against her, and kept 
pace with the rage of her aching soul. Would 
she endure it? — say it philosopher, could she 
endure it ? Ignorant of God, of His promises, 
of His saving love, what could she do ? Over- 
whehned with woe, and ill-armed to combat 
against its awful torments — against the inward 
hell which burned at her heart — ^what could she 
do? Many things indeed she could have done. 
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but none of these struck her soul^ and she did 
them not. She darted wildly on towards the 
ndn where she was bred and bom, perhaps to 
gather hoHer sentiments than those that de- 
voured her. She beheld it, and again thought, 
in one moment, of the past, of her own doleM 
deplorable present, and of her poor pauperized 
parents. While she thus continued to think, 
she every moment fanned a&esh her inward 
frenzy. The climax could not be far off; her 
eyes suddenly dilated, she seemed enraged 
beyond control, and, impelled by the most 
dismal despair, ran wildly. Whither? Who 
was there — ^what was there — to check her frantic 
haste? None — ^nothing; and off headlong she 
went — and plimged into the deep well, whose 
waters Betty Brien and Katty Roche once, as 
will be remembered, attempted to skim. Alas ! 
and such was her design, such the effect of her 
frenzy, such the end of her despair I Rash 
woman ! that cruel purpose had been but too 
wofiilly perpetrated. No chance effort could 
free her broad shoulders fit)m the narrow con- 
fines of what was lately her father^s well. The 
struggle could at best be but brief, and it was 
over — for earth, perhaps, not too soon, for the 
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future let us not dare say. SuflTocation, and in 
such fashion^ at once terminated the existence 
of Judy Buckly ; and there, as if mocking her 
awful fate, feet uppermost, head downwards, her 
mortal remains lay in the well, from whose 
brilliant waters, in far happier days, she often 
drew. Oh! ignorance of God, what horrors 
wait on thee ! Oh ! crime, what horrors exist 
in and result from thee ! 

Soon after the termination of this fatal and 
frightful contest with sinful despair, the heavy 
clouds which had hitherto given the horizon a 
becoming gloom cleared off, and the rain ceased 
to pour. As night approached the air sharpened 
so as to promise a " brisk frost.^' Anticipating 
its approach, and desiring to benefit by the first 
bright waters which had expelled the muddy 
effects of the rain, Betty directed Tady to dis- 
patch in haste the "owld buddach to Judy 
Buddy's well, for a tin-kan o' spring water.'' 
Tady's anxiety about his father's rest, coupled 
with a certain respect for his dignity, prompted 
him to tender his own services instead. But his 
mother could not understand, and he had rea- 
sons not to show her in the present case, why a 
man might be encouraged and fed in indolence, 
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therefore, she authoritatively repeated her man- 
date. Accordingly Jem Brien — tin can in hand, 
with downcast heart and haggard gait — hastened 
to the familiar spot. On beholding the dismal 
spectacle which was there reserved for him, his 
first impulse was to endeavour to rescue what- 
ever unfortunate creature had met what he 
supposed must have been a sad accident. With 
trembling exertions, and an excitement that wiU 
be readily understood, he partially extricated the 
body, when he satisfied himself, by feeling the 
'^ seat of existence,^' that life was extinct. This 
1 f knowledge abated the fever of his efforts, but did 
not suspend them. He, therefore, with more 
regularity, continued until he succeeded in 
puUing the body fully out on the grass, and 
removing the great quantity of wet dishevelled 
hair. When the black tresses were all removed 
which had "sopped into^^ the distorted face, Brien 
looked long and stedfastly, not in doubt, but in 
unutterable terror. A glance was sufficient to 
satisfy him who it was, but his lips could not 
utter the name. Horror, dismaying, distracting 
horror, spoke in woful silence the havoc which 
the recognitioil had made within him. He 
started with shivering energy — ^now bit his lips. 
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frowning; now struck his breast, moaning. Again 
he stooped over the body and stared vacantly — 
demoniac smiles and frantic scowls in turns flit 
over his shrivelled face. He sometimes stood 
gazing calmly, then he would leap, his eyes con- 
tinually darting and flashing as though the grand 
director of his senses had wholly abdicated, and 
left their control to chance. Gradually he grew 
worse, and began now to dance with frantic and 
unearthly wildness, now to sing, and alas ! 
to cry, scream, howl, and act otherwise as one 
entirely bereft of reason. The dead body of his 
accomplice was not sacred from his maniac 
abuse — ^he dashed water into the well-known 
face, and tore off in handfuls the long black 
hair which he whilome so culpably admired. 
Content with this frenzied ill-usage, he then cast 
himself pettishly beside the body, and incohe- 
rently chanted snatches of coarse vulgar ditties. 
Again and again he repeated in every variety the 
most melancholy antics, and every moment made 
it more evident that he was seized by the most 
dismal and alarming of all maladies — ^insanity; 
and such an insanity ! 

His father^s prolonged and unintelligible ab- 
sence induced Tady to search for him — especially 
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as Brien^s melancholy state on leaving made the 
son apprehensive and nneasy. Betty was more- 
over growing impatient for a cup of water. Who 
will describe the boy^s consternation on witness- 
ing the dreadful state in which he foimd his 
father — literally dancing on a dead woman^s 
body ! Without tarrying a minute, and without 
calculating the danger of his precipitancy, he 
communicated to the whole village his own 
alarm, and the cause of it. Every one who was 
not tied to home by some domestic necessity, 
rushed to the scene of death and distraction. 
Jem Brien and Judy Buddy were soon identified. 
To Betty the shock was shattering. Her hus- 
band^s presence never was accompanied by hap- 
piness; now it brought the most poignant misery 
she had ever yet known. To depict her agony 
is hardly possible — to portray the varied fea- 
tures of the prevailing confusion is no less 
difficult; several chapters would not do it justice. 
Let us, then, be spared the attempt : we are the 
more entitled to this favour, as the climax of our 
sketch having been approached, begets no less a 
desire to narrate, than it does to hear, quickly and 
briefly, the concluding events, and without the aid 
of any imaginative or philsophical description. 
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The inquest, which was without delay con- 
vened, to ascertain the immediate cause of Judy 
Buckly^s death, returned a verdict — by the 
coroner^s direction — of "Found Drowned/^ 
which, however, on the same oflBicer^s advice, 
was accompanied by an expressed suspicion that 
the "limatic, James Brien, was implicated in 
said death, inasmuch as circumstances, not yet 
clearly defined, warrant the suspicion/^ Al- 
though the jury, who obeyed the coroner^s 
directions, signed the verdict he drew up, not 
one man of the number really concurred in the 
opinion. Not that they did not believe that the 
woman — or the thing like a woman — ^which they 
saw before them was drowned, or suspect the man 
as being, in some way, privy to her death ; but 
that they considered that the real Judy Buckly 
still lived, confined in Liss na voora ; and they 
sagely concluded that the woman before them 
was merely her fetch — was simply a changeling, 
cunningly sent up in mortal guise fipom fairy- 
land to disturb and torment the parish only, 
while the memory of the event remained 
fresh. So fixed and popular did this notion 
become, that nothing could induce those people 
to grant the corpse access to "consecrated 
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ground j^^ and Judy Buckly^s body now Kes in 
an obscure comer of an heretical churcliyard, 
with neither slab of stone, nor sod of peculiar 
turn, to mark the spot. 

No one more greedily grasped at the idea 
suggested by believing the story of a "fetch^^ than 
Betty. It enabled her to calm the throbbings 
of a distressed heart, by consoling it with the 
fancy that " it was not Jem at all.^' So cleverly 
did she urge this argument upon her own 
predisposed convictions, that she banished all 
thought of confounding Judy with the drowned 
woman, or Jim with the madman. Therefore 
it really concerned her nothing to learn that he 
was forced into an asylum; and there she left 
him, uncared for and uninquired after, until 
death's arrow pierced his heart. When in- 
formed of the fact, Betty coolly asked if his 
"timg hung much out when he wor going?'' * 
Betty has herself long since " paid the debt of 
nature," after years and plenty had crowned 
her honest industry. Strange to say, that even 
yet those in Murroe familiar with her history 

* In some parts of the sonth it is currently belieyed that a 
" changeling," when dying, is but making the utmost haste to 
fairy land, and becomes so weary, as he approaches his journey's 
end, that his tongue hangs out after the fashion of a dog. 
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are so influenced by a superstition^ which one 
would suspect to be rather antiquated for these 
days, that they ascribe all her fortunes and mis- 
fortunes to "the gintry/^ One individual, 
however, and he one who had best right to be 
intimate with her aflfairs, refuses to subscribe 
to such a doctrine. That individual is "Mr. 
Timothy O^Brien, a most respectable shop- 
keeper and excellent member of my congre- 
gation,'^ writes the parish minister, in reference 
to Tady, who, after his mother's death, had 
joined the Protestant Church. He employed, 
to some purpose, the opportunities he had 
obtained to study the true cause of Judy Buck- 
ly's awful death, and of his father's fearful end, 
— sloth, its oflspring vice, and total ignorance of 
God's sacred word. And he as fully and prac- 
tically comprehended the real origin of that 
CHARM which made his mother's tenpence to 
him the solid foundation of a fair fortune — in- 
domitable energy and inviolable honesty. 



OR, AN EXCURSION ON THE HILLS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE TERRY ALT HIMSELF. 

" To me this e'en no blithesome lass 

Shall blessings bring or cheer; 
A stranger claims the priz'd caress, 

Vow'd to be mine for e'er ! 
Henceforth, alone, the sparkling glass, 

With me can comfort share — 
For gone is hope, and vanish'd peace ; 
From home shut out, and shonn'd by Grace ! " 

These words, uttered with a wild declamation, 
" rang again " through the varied windings of 
Glenomora's vale, one sweet evening in the au- 
tumn of 1845. It was such an eve as that 
season — abounding in soothing cahn — may well 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this term was applied 
to the members of a confraternity which sprang out of " White- 
boyism," abont the year 1842. The class it denominates is not 
identical with Bibbonism, and is now extinct. 

I 
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have been proud of. The fading splendours of 
the setting sun were just yielding to the milder 
lustre of the rising moon ; the feathery tribes 
had already nestled ; the timid inmates of the 
thicket and the cliflfs were indulging in innocent 
rest. Far as eye could reach, from the spot 
whence the voice proceeded over the best por- 
tions of craggy Clare, all nature seemed, but 
a little before, to have been wrapt in a tran- 
quil repose. The more singular and startling, 
then, was the interruption we have recorded. 
Echo — ^watchftd echo — bore to distant hiUs 
enough of the strain to arouse the slumberers 
" far and away ^' in wood and wold from their 
pleasant sense of security. Perfectly indifferent 
to the beauteous rest he had so unceremoniously 
disturbed, the thoughtless rhymer, in spite of the 
continual warning given by fluttering pheasants 
flapping from cover ; affrighted hares, skipping 
away on all sides ; the loud squeaking of black- 
birds, or the uneasy chirping of a mixed flock 
of minor alarmists; in spite of all, he in- 
dulged his humour, and continued his out- 
rageous verse. He had no pity for others' 
peace, and only paused when the mischief was 
perpetrated, and the muse he had bidden forth 
seemed exhausted. Then again a sweet stillness 
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brooded fer and near. The rhymer's selfish ab- 
straction was accepted as a sort of peace- 
offerings and nature thereupon resumed her 
blissful composure. 

He appeared leaning on a shelving rock — re- 
flection's model. He was young — ^very; and 
robust; yes, he exhibited the vigour of a youth 
inured to toil, and moulded for it. What could 
have tempted one of his stamp away from the 
lowland occupations which, at that season, re- 
quired the active aid of every stalwart arm ? On 
those hills, no ^^ autumn offering '^ could have 
necessitated his presence ; there alone, too ! — 
unless a huge dog crouching by his side, and as 
downcast as his master, be reckoned company. 
But he held a gun. Then cruelty, which is 
dignified by the name of sport, had courted 
h™ hither ? Ah ! but we had almost forgotten 
— ^those mountain ranges need a keeper, and, 
certainly, he seemed one meetly adapted to the 
office. Indeed, that velvet jacket, those tat- 
tered tights and brown brogues, might have 
satisfied the beholder that they were ill-accus- 
tomed to anything better than mountain care — 
so might the fine weather-beaten, but woe- 
worn fiice of their owner. Well, his appear- 
ance has proclaimed him something. Now 



I 
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because of that sometlimg it occurs to us that 
his disr^ard for the quietness of aU about 
him was not exactly blamable : since familiari- 
zation blunts perception; and that's the 
secret of his carelessness. But this fact, 
too, might be made to cut another way, so 
our best plan is not to enter into the merits of 
the case at all. One thing is clear— he seemed a 
melancholy young man! Remembering his 
verses, it is fair, perhaps, to assume that we un- 
derstand what has engendered that melancholy. 
Some ^^ false fair '* has penetrated the mountain 
fastness, and bitten his heart ! Doubtless, this 
has driven him to court the ^^muse;'' and, 
sooth to say, these regions allow him to indulge 
his bent to the full. We could forgive him did 
he only compassionate the million creatures who 
could not relish the effdsion, and who would 
not appreciate his powers, great or little. We 
at all events could award him — sympathy. 

Soon again, however, he hastened to repeat 
the disturbance. To be sure, what a tremendous 
storm must have been tearing away within him ! 
Bitter, indeed, must have been the reflections 
which so heaved that manly breast, and lent 
flashes to those "bright, black eyes.'' So 
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hitter that the ^^ muse " was no longer invoked ; 
steady prose, and not too loudly uttered either, 
was employed to convey all his pent-up brood- 
ings:— 

" Poor Thunder V' he cried, stooping to pat 
his canine companion ; ^^ you too seem mourn- 
ing the past — those days when peace and plenty 
were ours. Oh, how I do envy the meanest 
occupant of the meanest hovel, whose thatch 
emits those cahn columns of smoke we see in 
the distance! How full of simple, unsung 
eloquence, that vapour is 1 It indicates the 
quiet, unfearing, crimeless peace which reigneth 
at the fireside whence it ascends. Thunder, old 
dog, once had we such peace, and not apart 
from plenty either. But, alas! like yonder 
smoke, our peace has vanished — not so gently, 
not so beautifully, though. Here, now, strange 
to say, in mountain freedom we live as slaves ; 
and such slaves ! — Pear, Poverty, and Co., our 
tyrants. Oiu: lot is a dreadful one, our pro- 
spects bleak and alike — misery and death. Nor 
can we long successfully contend against the 
million dangers which surround us; and, even 
though we could, there is too much hopelessness 
and heart-sickening associated with our exist- 
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ence to care to prolong it. "Why must I be ever 
recurring to this gloom ? I 'd rather not think 
about it, only so often these emblems of others' 
peace rise up to provoke envy, and to remind 
me of what I was, what I am, and what I ought 
to be. Good heavens, what I ought to be ! The 
thought maddens me, and prompts cursings to 
my lips against the anointed being who first 
whispered the temptation that drove me to the 
hiUs; who from the sacred altar eulogized as 
noble actors those men that trounced evil land- 
lords; who prayed heaven to inspire the 
growing youth with impulses glowing to avenge 
the wrongs inflicted upon Catholics by heretic 
landlords.* Oh ! had I never heard that 
prayer I may have never listened to the mis- 
taken desire which filled me to distinguish my- 
self as such an avenger ! to merit eulogy for 
shooting denounced landlords ! to acquire a 
formidable name by summarily redressing every 
fancied evil in the barony ! And, ah ! per- 
chance if I had not so ardently loved Grace 
Keeley, the ambition, the foolish, morbid ambi- 
tion, would have never captivated me! But, 

* This is a fact, and not a solitary one, of the same nature. It 
-will remind the reader of the like influence in Eibbonism. 
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willing to be the best of my compeers in her 
eyes, I ran from a path which would, though 
slowly, lead to distinction, and embraced that 
which thrust upon me immediate honour in 
one quarter and perpetual disgrace in another. 
Thunder, instead of figuring as a thriving bar- 
rister, I have dwindled into a wretched outlaw, — 
become a Terry Alt \'' 

He paused, as though an immense relief had 
been given to his loaded heart; and again 
heaving a heavy sigh, continued to unburthen 
his soul thus : — 

^^ Ah, Thunder, the fire of youth is tamed in 
me; but it has not been tamed in time. Did I 
listen to Grace^s warning voice I may still be 
in possession of my father^s ruined property ; 
and she, oh, heavens ! she, instead of being on 
the eve of becoming another^s bride, would now 
have been the charmer of my home. But is 
she not faithless? She, for whom, after all, 
I am what I am ? — she, who knows every 
turn of this heart — is she not faithless? and 
faithless too while solemn vows bind her to 
me i oaths not given while prosperity and good 
name were mine, but since I lost both?" 

Hard, truly hard, was the struggle which 
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followed to disperse the clouds these reflections 
had collected. But he did scatter them^ and, 
waxing poetical in the succeeding calm, thus 
delivered himself : — 

" Gone is she, and gone are all 
The joys we once possess'd ; 
Cast from home's enchanting hall, 
To breathe 'neath sorrow press'd. 

" Oflf, keep oflf, yon blighting thonght, 
Nor tear me more, I pray ; 
Of woes e'erlasting, I have canght 
Too mnch — away ! away I *' 

Any one less buried in his own thoughts than 
he would have heard a low, frequently-repeated, 
and peculiar whistle resound through the glen, 
while the absorbed rhymer was re-enacting the 
scene of confusion in which he was at first in- 
troduced: when it did attract the Terry Alfs 
attention, it produced a sudden and complete 
alteration in his appearance. Gloom gave way 
to a reckless, a daring desperation — a change par- 
ticipated in by Thunder. Neither moved a step. 
Both looked gay defiance at the yet invisible 
intruder. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TERRY AND HIS SCOUTS. 

At the moment of this concision two peasant 
men were slowly wending their way in the vi- 
cinity of the glen, beside a briar-covered trench: 
one of these had given the whistle already 
noticed, and seemed irritated that its purpose 
was disregarded by him for whose ears it was 
evidently intended. 

'^Bad look to this feUow wid his pothree! "Tis 
well af he don^t let in light sume day, and giv^ 
lis thrubl/^ growled the angry, rough, rusty- 
looking whistler. 

'^ Faith, then, Tom, we want to be eyes about,^^ 
replied his small, thick-set companion. ^^And 
I 'U tell you f ' what tis : he amt a bit given to 
this job to-night. Tho^ he's a dasent sort of 
fellow, and no turnip betimes, still an' all this 
affair is making 'em chicken-harted. Meself 
thinks as how he's getting right out crackt; an 
sure the best sign at all at all is the pothree. 
Did you ever hear a pot^ having sinse ?" 
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'^Troth, thin, 'tis tlirue for you, Mick. Laming 
always turns youngsters beds, and Mister George 
is getting a wheelabout now. Sure lie thinks ov 
nothing these days but pothree and the like.'' 

"Well, Tom, 'tamt no affair of ours af it 
pleases 'im, so it don 't bring harm, and make 
'im turn his coat as well as his bed." 

"Don't be a bit afeerd o' that," said Mick, 
^^he *s too stuck in the mud to get up ; and he 
owes uz no spite that ud make him hurt himself 
to harm uz. I '11 engage, for all his dislike, he 'U 
do the hansume in the job to-night." 

"Wisha, for the Virgin's sake," exclaimed 
Tom, " listen to the big fool at it agin. Well, 
well, am't he a great omadaun ? " 

The gentle breeze which floated apast the 
speakers conveyed to them these words, which 
were the occasion of Tom's remark : — 

" When last beneath the lattice bower 
I heard her silvery tone, 
She, in that too, too witching hour, 
Declared she was mine own I 

" No doubtings then asserted sway, 
No fears the future knit ; 
Mine own she was that blessed day, 
Mine own ! — ^no longer it." 

"Bravo I Mister Gforge," cried Tom, sud- 
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denly appearing before the Terry Alt; "the 
pothree is mighty ilegant ; but dont you think 
now, that ^tis rather a calm sort o^ evening for 
that sort o' thing, eh ?'' 

" Was it you signalled ?" asked George, not 
heeding Tom^s question. 

" Iss 'twas ; an' you were mighty 'tentive to it 
too, for you didn't as much as ax ^ whose thar V '' 

" There was no necessity for that I felt quite 
sure. But what occasion had you ? was there 
any fear of my having been heard V 

"Dad, then, there just was; and that's be 
coorse why I did it. I seen some yonker, or other, 
prowling down 'bout the ind of the glin road, 
and he cud esy kitch a note, and give the word 
to the peelers, af he be a chap ov that sort; and 
sure he may, afther all." 

"He must be watched carefully, lest the police 
have information of our purpose to-night, and 
have sent out a spy. Have the boys come yet ?" 

"No, zir, they amt," replied Tom, "cauze 
they amt right in from harvist yit. Jimmy, 
Ned, and Joe is inside, and I sent Paddy Beg^ 
for Father James as he towld us; LieumRiLe'\ is 
not yet cum from the grate house, becaze he 's 

• Little Patrick. + Red William. 
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afeerd of getting marked af lie gets away afore 
the rest o^ the men. Tady Casey is stooking at 
the farm-house over, an^ they wont brake off 
there till they get supper, and, ov coorse, Tady 
must stay for a bit o' that. But they'll be aU in 
by dribbles and drabbles.^' 

'^I^m blest, George, af there amH the yonker,'* 
said Mick, pointing out, at a considerable dis- 
tance, the figure of a boy to the Terry Alt. 

^^Yes,'' observed George thoughtftdly ; "that 
fellow has some design in watching us. You had 
better, Mick, beat down that way, and pick what 
you can out of him." 

"Iss,'' replied Mick, obeying, "^twill be no 
harm." 

" Are you fiiUy prepared for to-night, Tom ? " 

" Oh ! Guv, lave me alone for that," said the 
other. " I have in lashings of the right stuff, 
and I ^U just leg oflF now to pit it all in order 
for the boys, as they can^t be long;" and Tom 
set offl 

" Oh ! my heart !" sighed George, when alone. 
" How I do detest this job ; but duty imposes 
it on me, and I have no means to shirk it. If 
I am captain of these boys, and that they are 
obliged, by spiritual direction, to do it, I must, 
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p the same direction, perform my share in 
xploit. If I don^t — ^what then ? Ahem ! 
s coming to the point, for — 

" A houseless -wanderer, I — 

With prospects dreadfully drear — 
Heed not -what end of the die 
Hastens the end of despair." 

10 I Why am I given so much to despond? 
, that ^s the question. My course is not 
I ; because it has the sanction of the repre- 
tive of the church. Why donH I, lijke all 
est, take the benefit of that consolation ? I 
hitherto done so ; why not stiU ? Oh, oh I 
MoUy^s saying come true — ^ When we are 
e worst we mend.^ Come, Thunder, I must 
n these bad spirits with some right good 
[ess stuff of the same name.^^ So saying, 
[louldered his gun, and turned down by a 
in path which led past a clump of native 
-bushes, through which the outlaw and his 
abruptly disappeared — ^leaving not a trace 
id. 



CHAPTER III. 

MICE ON HIS MISSION. 

Mick lost no time in ^^ strategetically beating 
down^^ towards the youtli, whose appearance at 
such a place and time seemed so suspicious. 
Armed with a shillelagh and reaping-hook, the 
outlaw^s ^^ scout^^ peeped here and felt there, as 
though he were searching for a ^^ dainty bush of 
heath ^^ to add to the half-made bundle which 
he had artfiilly strung on his back. Seeming 
totally unconscious that a mortal was in sight 
— a mortal, too, towards whom he was purposely 
advancing^— he kept chiming : 

" Oh ! I'm an iligant roying blade, 

From the bank ov the Fergus cnme ; 

'T-ween day and dark I follow me trade, 

And never am bothered with gloom." 

Although the boy — for the youth whose ob- 
ject so near the ^^ skirtings ^^ Mick wished to 
ascertain, was quite a boy, and, besides, rather 
delicate-looking for a mountain lad — ^alihough 
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he regarded the peasant^s approach with obvious 
dissatisfaction, he made no eflfort whatever to 
avoid his path. 

'' God save you, me buck/^ said Mick, follow- 
ing up the salute by a scrutinizing glance ; ^^ this 
is a fine evining, glory be to God ! ^' 

'' So it is, honest man,^* replied the boy, 
timidly. 

"Out hunting, I suppose?'^ inquired Mick, 
carelessly, at the same time casting off and 
commencing to retie his bundle of heath, in 
order to gain time by an apparently necessary 
delay. 

''No,^' answered the boy, with a confidence 
increased by Mickys crafty indifference. 

" For af you wor,^^ continued the Terry, en- 
couragingly, " I knows spots where hares is as 
thick as blackberries ; and as I cum out now 
with this bit ov broom I seen sum.^' 

" Thank you,^^ replied the boy, " I have not 
come here to hunt hares.'^ 

" Wisha, thin, and what else ? " muttered 
Mick. "Maybe you're a stranger — an' you 
look so to me — and cum to see the woods; as I 
knows um all, I '11 show um af you like.'' 

" Thank you, I mean to go thro' them alone." 
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" Alone I AmH you afeerd, gossoon ? Sure 
the black boys are in um. DidnH you know 
that Ryan^s Terry Alts are there ?^' 

^^ Because I know it I am here,^^ repKed the 
youth, firmly. 

"Eh! faith that's bowld, so near their din. 
I M 'vise you, stranger, to keep off; they 're ter- 
ribly wicked, so they are." 

" That I don't believe," said the youth, earn- 
estly. 

"Eh ! thin maybe you're a frind. Are you?" 
asked Mick, with an incredulous emphasis. 

"Yes; I know George Ryan, their captain, 
well, and am his friend." 

"Maybe you are, yoimg won; but 'tis sel- 
dom you iver cum to look for him afore, or I 'd 
chance to hit upon your phiz." 

" I said I was a stranger. I am come to be 
present at the wedding which is to take place 
to-night at Martin Keeley's." 

" Oh ! are you ? I see, I see. Then you be 
some of the Keeleys' friends. Oh ! I see. But 
sure you don't mane to want Mister George, as 
you 're a Keeleys'? Eh!" 

" Why not?" asked the youth, eagerly. 

" Fwhy, 'cause Grace Keeley has cut 'im ; 
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and all the Keeleys has sworn to give 'im up to 
the law af they can. Eh ? ^^ 

^^ Never mind that; I would wish to see him, 
because he did me many a good service. Do 
you know whereabouts he is ?^^ 

'^ Maybe so, a baughal. But it amH dare to 
me that the Guv, as his boys calls 'im, ud care 
to see you. He has a dog I 'd 'vise you shun, 
he 's so wicked. Eh, gossoon ? " 

^^ Honest man,'' said the boy, "if you can, 
will you direct me to where I may find George 
Byan now ? and don't mind my safety." 

'^ Yerra, thin, do you think me an ass ? Tell 
one of Keeleys where to find their mortual inimy ! 
Look here, yonker, George Ryan ud split your 
noddle for you, af he knows you want him ; so 
be off, af you have sinse — and that 's good ad- 
vice, I '11 go bale." 

" Well, if you don't tell me, those two men 
coming up the hill there will, unless they don't 
know." 

t( Try 'em, young won. That 's Father James 
cuming to anoint an owld woman over beant the 
quarry there." 

This intelligence, instead of pleasing, startled 
the boy. Assuring the "Terry" that Father 
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James might not like to know that an honestly- 
disposed lad was looking after an outlaw, he 
made good his retreat ; provoking a loud laugh 
from Mick by the awkward trepidation which 
marked the effort. 

^^ Be gray/^ thought Mick aloud, ^^ af that war 
a spy, he^s the drollest won an airth. Owld 
Molly herself ud spancel him at won tug. No 
fear of that sickly chap, at any rate. Ha ! ha ! ^^ 

Father James — who now and again stood to 
recover breath, and to fan his flushed face with a 
broad-brimmed hat — soon mastered the steep 
ascent, and with his companion, Paddy Beg, 
joined the respectfully uncovered Mick. 

^^No hawks prowling here, Mick?^^ asked the 
priest, without stopping. 

^^All square, your riverence. There was a 
chap down here jest now, but it^s no go with 
him — ^he^s like a reglar chicken. He ses as 
how he is one of thfe widdiners; and cum to 
look for the Guv. Ha I ha ! just think o' 
that!^' 

^^ Ah ! yes. There is a great lot of strangers 
come to the nuptials. To be sure, how you ^11 
add to the fun to-night, Mick — eh ! won^t 
you?'^ 
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'Won't we tho' V' — andMick laughed heartily. 
" I may as well go on with ye now, zir; as that 
chap won't cum nere Thunder's jaws, an' he 
bearing the name ov Keeley, I go bale." 

" True enough, Mick ; yes, you 'd better 
come. How goes the Guv? No poetry — no 
moonshine, I hope." 

" Faix, your riverence 'ill want to spur him 
on a bit on this job. His laming don't seem to 
gi' much comfort for 'em." 

"Oh! I'll settle all right. I'll cut out of 
him these dandy notions about honour and true 
love; as if women had either, or man couldn't 
dispense with both." 

'^Och, 'tis your riverence knows all about 
that, betther nor any won." 

''I do; and I know 'tis only simpletons 
and poets ever mind the sex. But, shut up ! 
shut up ! we 're near cover, I see by the heath- 
branch hanging there above. I 'm up to trap, 
you see." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TERRYS IN COUNCIL. 

They here moyed on in complete silence, to 
the great discomfort of the youth, who, with an 
art and agility he did not seem to own, lightly 
clambered over the mossy rocks beside their 
path, but thoroughly concealed from view. The 
silence obliged him to climb with the greater 
caution, for the least noise would be fatal to his 
safety. Ever and anon, the breeze assured him 
that they still walked on before him. Suddenly, 
however, no footfalls were audible. The youth 
looked up, and found that they had vanished, 
leaving not a trace behind ! After a moment^s 
reflection, he looked out for the bramble which 
Father James had spoken of, and luckily espied, 
dangling from a tree, shaping a cross, two 
withered twigs of heather. Presently, he stood 
beneath that tree, and reconnoitred. No ingress 
to a hiding-place was in sight — no visible pas- 
sage beside the path. An apparently impervi- 
ous thicket stood before him — an open wood be- 
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hind. Hush! Some footsteps approached. There 
was no other retreat — ^into the thicket he darted, 
and happily he found it yield to his pressure, 
and lead him into a roomy bower, communicat- 
ing, by several diminutive arches, with some un- 
seen but formidable hiding-place, perhaps with 
the large caves of the mountain. Hark! the 
footsteps were nearer. He secreted himself; 
and had no difficulty in doing so> as the briar- 
thicket on every side was admirably adapted for 
shelter. No sooner was he safe, than the bushes 
were disturbed, and three blackened men dashed 
through. Diving silently beneath one of the 
already-named arches, they vanished. This dis- 
covery delighted the youthful spy, who carefully 
bedded himself, determined to investigate fur- 
ther, and watch who came and who went. 
Again his wakeful attention was soon excited. 
The thicket was afresh disturbed. Two men 
crept out by one of the little arches, and stood 
upright in "the briar hall.^^ Our timid little 
adventurer listened with breathless eagerness for 
the new comers' conversation. 

" I *m afraid,'^ said the taller — a dark, sably- 
dressed man — ^in a whispering voice, " the thing 
can't, after all, be securely managed. An exposi 



I 
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would greatly harm our little convent. Un] 
things can be put beyond the reach of that, dc 
push them farther. This is no ordinary case 

^^Why that^s the very reason/^ replied 
other — who proved to be our new acquaintai 
Father James — " we are obliged to do as we 
The girl is dreadfully obstinate, and we a 
get her to act as a devout girl should ; so 
have nothing for it but a scheme like this. 1 
parents have no objection agin her going inl 
convent ; but no, she must get married, anc 
a heretic, too ! I have no doubt but she Ic 
Ryan all the while. He is, however, so deli( 
in what he thinks his honour, that we need 
fear he ^11 care for that love which she c 
sents to sacrifice. He ^11 do the job, and it 
be given out that she is with him in the h 
when herself and purse will, in reality, be sni] 
with you; and when he discovers what^s dc 
he can^t budge, because of the price that ^s c 
his head. Man alive, £1500 and a fine girl 
worth a greater hazard. But, after all, ther 
no great risk." 

"That^s true,'* assented the monk; "so 1 
partly reconciled. Now let us go and steel 
boys for the job ; " and both returned as i 
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had come. The youth^s eye cotdd not follow 
far enough to see them crouch through a nar- 
row passage, which, after no little trouble, led 
them into a huge cave, dimly lighted by a pine- 
wood fire. Figures, as murky as the living 
tomb they occupied, sat scattered snoring on 
heath couches, or standing round the fire 
cleaning arms, blackening faces, and drinking. 
Greorge Ryan himself was there, leaning against 
a rock pillar, regarding his variously-employed 
gang with looks of admiration that were not 
strangers to disgust. When Father James and 
his companion had re-entered this wild council- 
room, discordant bustle was suspended, and 
every ear attentive to the '^ message^' his re- 
verence was expected to deliver — 

^^ Boys, our good Brother Francis empowers 
me to bestow on you, all of the several in- 
dulgences and other spiritual benefits in the 
gift of his convent. This great generosity is 
given in consideration of and merited by the 
excellent and truly commendable act you are 
this night about to perform — ^to save a child of 
our Holy Church from a heretic^s embrace. 
[' Hear, hear I^ from George.] Ay, and what 
makes the deed more lofty is, the retribution it 
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must mteasure to that very child, for disregard- 
ing solemn pledges with one worthy of a nobler 
bride [and, amid cheers, the priest glanced sig- 
nificantly at the Terry Alt] . God requires it at 
your hands — God^s church needs it — and God en- 
ables us, the ministers of his church, to dispense 
the many blessings it possesses. We have done 
so ; and I am sure, fortified as you now are by 
the rites of our blessed religion, you will be fear- 
less and faithful. Remember you are in the 
service of God, in war with evil.* Conquer, 
if you can : if not, do, as you have often 
hitherto done, submit in humble thankfulness. 
If any of ye chance to be captured or hurt, send 
instantly for me, to confess ye ; and I ^11 see to 
your security .^^ 

Cheers followed this conclusion ; amid which 
his reverence most piously cast himself on a 
heather-bed, and as piously took from an old 
hag's hands a tumbler of "the native,^' which 
he " blessed '^ by quaffing right off, just as 
Brother Francis "began his speech — '' 



* The reader need not be reminded, that "Father James" is 
doing precisely what " the church" sanctions. Any of the autho- 
rized Roman Catholic books on treatment of heretics, &e., will 
more than justify his conduct. 
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'^ I, too, good Mends, must say a word. Need 
I remind you that you are to-night not engaged 
upon an expedition — good in its way, no doubt 
— ^against tyrant landlords, who live on the 
blood of us Catholics. [^ Hear, hear ! ^] No, 
no, you aim to-night, and in such acts as these, 
at the very root of that cursed heresy. [Cheers.] 
What chance has a child of the Church who 
commits the scandal of intermarriage with false 
Christians? What chance, I say, has she of 
escaping the contamination ? [^ Hear ! ^] None 
at all. [^Be gor no,' cried a voice far down 
in the comer.] No friend, none. [^ Sure you *re 
right,' said the voice; 'I don't go agin your 
riverence.'] No, friend, none. [^ I ax pardon, 
sir, I don't mane oflfence,' persisted the man.] " 

'^Ned Cassidy, order," said George; and the 
voice was hushed amid a general titter. 

'^ My friends, support your church, and — and 
— ^yes — I have no more to say ;" and the monk 
was cheered to his seat and his whiskey punch — 
a beverage that was then freely circulating, 
thanks to the shrivelled old woman who plied 
the ^^ muddle," and handed round the ^^mug," 
making it a point to taste every fresh "drop, 
jest to see wor it sthiff." 
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George, who, notwithstanding his promise of 
seeking comfort in the glass, abstained from 
any participation in the "dutyless stuff/' em- 
braced the pause which followed the monk's 
'' untidy discourse " to say a little for himself — 

'^Boys ! since the blessed day when I heard 
Father James, here, so religiously commend 
those men who shot fear into every landlord's 
heart, and lead into some [^ Glory, Guv, 'tis we 
that did !' cried several voices] ; — since then I 
have been with you in danger, and out of it ; 
and though I always, before that holy Sunday, 
hated the name of Black Boy, 'tis now my glory 
[^Ho-o-oragh!' 'More power!' and great 
cheering, all the soot-washed Terrys standing]. 
You all know that I have sacrificed my property 
and my prospects to be your leader. ['Hear, 
hear !'] No doubt I could have managed to hold 
both, and still, unknown to the world, lead you ; 
just as most of you here now work well all day, 
and no one is aware that you work as well all 
night. But then that scuffle we had when I cut 
off the fingers of old Squire Jones ['The 
heretic knave I ' cried several voices, which 
were drowned in groans] : that scuffle discovered 
me; because, as you know. Thunder tore the 
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policeman's throat who held me; and it was at 
once, and rightly, concluded that the master of 
the dog was the man the dog freed. [Cries of 
'Glory to you. Thunder!' which the brute 
waggingly acknowledged.] Since that day I am 
always, and of necessity as well as choice, with 
you ; [^ Hear, hear !'] so there is no fear any of 
you will doubt my fidelity to the cause. [Cheers.] 
Now I must confess, boys, for once I am going 
to lead you without having any great admiration 
for the job ; although^ be satisfied, that I will 
not fail to do everything in my power to accom- 
plish the object we have in view. [' Hear, hear, 
hear !'] My reluctance shall in no way mar the 
full and strict performance of my duty. [' Hear, 
hear !' from Father James] . You all know, boys, 
that Grace Keeley and I were betrothed. [Cries 
of ' Iss, but she is perjured 1 '] That is true, but 
/ am not. [Cheers.] You see, it pains me to 
have anything to do with her, because, after all, 
I love her still. [Cries of ' Poor fellow ! '] No 
doubt the fact, that, while she has pretended to 
be faithfrd to me, she has been leading to the 
altar this heretic, cools my love a little. [Cries of 
'It ought to stiflfen it out and out!'] Well, 
perhaps the girl is not to blame. [' Oh ! oh !'] It 
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requires much to make a young woman abandon 
home to be a Black Boy^s wife. [Cries of ' No, 
no ;' ' True love ud do it ! ^] One would expect 
as much, but it appears she had no true love 
[Cheers.] Now let all that be whatever way it 
may, I lead you to-night to her wedding, and 
will do my best to snatch her from the heretic, 
and then we can see what to do with her after- 
wards/^ [Cheers.] 

''Your noble captain, boys,'' said Father 
James, rather the better of MoU's punch, " is a 
gallant feUow ! No truer man ! no better 
Catholic ! [Cheers.] We will, as he says, see 
what to do with this graceless Grace Keeley 
when we have her out of harm's way. I have 
just to tell you one little thing before I bless ye 
all ; — ^when the scuffle begins, you know I will 
be tying the knot, and, of course, I 'U pretend 
to be doing my best to save her ; let one of ye 
then come, of a sudden, upon me, and pretend 
to maul me gratdy; but don't dare to hurt me. 
Pound me weU — but don't strike in earnest for 
your lives. Just throw me down, and tear my coat 
a little. Do ye understand ? [Cheers.] Now let 
us kneel down, and renew our solemn pledges 
to pull together, and be, as one, faithful." 
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All present devoutly knelt, and Father James^ 
in a most solemn maimer, holding in his left 
hand a crucifix, and in his right the pyx, con- 
taining the consecrated host, thus prayed : — 
. " O Lord ! O Holy Mary ! O all ye angels 
and saints, behold us prostrate, and witness 
that we all before this blessed memorial of 
Christ's death [pointing to the cross], and this 
his adorable body [the eucharist], swear to be 
united, and to do all that we have in council 
this night planned; and that we shall not, 
under any pretext whatever, divulge to mortal 
man any things which concern the safety of 
ourselves, as a body, or our holy religion; and 
should any of us, here now kneeling, at any 
time ever be so tempted, may fiire and curses 
from heaven consume that one, here and here- 
after ! Amen!''* 

This blasphemous, irreligious solemnity having 
terminated, Greorge again addressed the band. 
'* Before ye separate, boys, you naturally expect 
some instructions. Father James says that he 
wiU be at Keeley's by nine o'clock, but that he 
will not begin the ceremony until ten. "lis 

* The author has in his possession an original prayer, used by 
a " religions society/' very little different from the abo?e. 
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^ now dark enough for ye to scatter out in differ- 
ent parts, and scour the neighbourhood lest any 
peelers may be lurking. Ye will also have to 
cheat some neighbours, and keep people off the 
scent entirely. Wash your faces, such of you 
as have to go on the roads, and let every man of 
ye except the watches meet me, in about two 
hours' time, at the Bloody Cave, where I will 
explain our plans more fiilly. TeU the watches 
to let no one pass who hasnH this salutation : 
' God save the wedding V And be careftd that 
the fields have no strange deer in them, and 
then if a stag turn up, why we 'U be sure to 
know that he is one of our own, and woe 
betide him here and hereafter .'' 

*' Amen l'^ fervently ejaculated Father James. 
The gang waited for no further directions, but 
broke loose, each one bent upon some allotted 
duty. In a few minutes Gteorge and the two 
ecclesiastics were alone— if we count as nobody 
the smoking hag who had shouldered herself 
into a distant nook, and became to the eye 
invisible, but to the ear disgustingly distinct. 
After some private conversation. Father James 
and Brother Francis took another ''little drop,'' 
and in turn crept out. George was no sooner 
by himself than melancholy again stole upon 
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his heart. Not even the coughing, haggard 
priestess of the cave could calm his sighs. In- 
deed, he seemed to regard the wretched-looking 
old woman as a mere automaton, not to be 
feared, not to be heeded, and only to be used as 
punch-muddler, fire-tender, and news-carrier. 
This last capacity had its charm for the moment. 

'^ Anything up in the village to day, Moll ? " 
he asked, after some delay. 

'^ Wisha, no,^' replied the hag, drawing 
herself ^^ in a heap,^' to the fire ; ^^ only as how I 
heerd grate talk ^bout the bit of a notice ye clapt 
on the sturd^s door, telling ^em to cut o' this 
counthry ; and I seen it sed, too, that Miss Grace 
Kedey, bless the mark ! cut away this morning 
on a visit to a frind's, and amH cum back yit.^' 

^'What can that mean, MoU?'' George 
quickly inquired. 

" Och ! a taste o' modesty. 'Tis all dasency, 
you know, as she ^s so nare getting buckled. A 
bit o^ sham, you know, sorra more.^' 

^' It might be real, MoU, Did you hear she 
was in any way displeased with the match?'' 

" Batch her at it, asthore. Sorra bit ov hart 
that coUeen has in her busum to make her care 
who gets her owld body. But they're oneasy 
'cause they make so much ov her." 
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'^ She merited it all once, MoU/* 

^'Erra, lave oflf, now, Misther George; sure, 
machree, you hav^n^t any gra yet for ^er. She ^s 
but a durty rag on uvery bush. DonH think about 
the nasthy slut, so donH — '^ 

'' That ^U do, Moll. Time is passing, and you 
had better hasten to the Bloody Cave, where 
you ^U want to make a good fire, and prepare 
drinkables, and what else you think needed.'^ 

^^ You may say I ^m the girl for it,^^ said Moll, 
hoisting the bag, which she carried rather as 
an emblem of a class, than as the necessary 
burthen of actual poverty. AU her wants, and 
more than all, were supplied by the Terry Alts. 
But, in order to have access to every house, 
and to tread every mountain path unmolested, 
she jovially jogged beneath the badge of beg- 
gary, proving that though she bore the paupers^ 
medal it was not a token of misery, and in her 
person upholding the fact that " few so jolly as 
your regular beggar.^^ "With practised foot the 
old woman hobbled to the brink of a precipice, 
leading from the darkest recess of the cave. A 
stranger would shudder to go so near it; but 
Moll, though it was almost dark, confidently 
caught the ropy root of a mountain ash, and made 
good her descent to the bottom of the ferny glen. 



CHAPTER V. 



A MOUNTAIN MEETING. 



The sombre gloom, amid heath and rocks, 
amid smoke and dying embers, amid "the silence 
of the grave,^^ which again found George its 
ready prey, was truly calculated to instil melan- 
choly, even where no predisposing cause existed ; 
much more, then, in an already desponding 
spint. Perhaps to baffle the despot which 
ground his heart — ^perhaps to disturb the prevail- 
ing stillness, and to hear his own voice rather 
than the wood crackling in the expiring fire, he 
now and again addressed Thunder ; and, as oft, 
his blunderbuss, which he idly handled and 
arranged near him. AU this could not hush the 
internal monster, nor make the gloomy loneli- 
ness less monotonously uncomfortable. At 
length he had recourse to his never-failing rustic 
"muse,'' and by her aid extemporized thus : — 

L 
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" May peace forsake the perjured bride, 
Who, now gay deck'd and grand, 
Awaits the tyrant — shuns the tried — 
Gives wealth, not worth, her hand I 

To her this heart was once all given. 
As wholly hence shall it to heaven." 

In this unassiuning rhyme he took great de- 
light; and, having repeated it once more, 
borrowed a text from the last line, which sug- 
gested the course of these remarks: — 

*^ Yes, to heaven I hence dedicate my body 
and soul, my life and Hmb, my health and 
heart ! What is earth to me now ? And yet 
is there not much selfishness in this choice? 
Do I not degrade religion by accepting it only 
because no other pleasure lives, now, for me? 
But I must not be eternally staarting objections. 
To a monastery I will go, even though Father 
James resist my desire. But he wonH ; for he 
canH have so obdurate a heart as to desire to 
leave me longer out thus in these mountains. 
There will be no difficulty in getting a captain 
for the boys. Another can be inspired like me. 
But I must not live here — no, that 's certain. 
Oh, ho, Grace, Grace ! will your shadow never 
float away from me? Faithless woman! why 
don't my memory grow as treacherous to the 
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past as you to love? But it can't foUow me to 
a convent. No, I 'U pray it oflf. I '11 iBrighten 
it by the honest earnestness of my piety. That 
face, oh, patience ! and it smiles on another to- 
night ! Cruel woman ! you had no right to 
bid me hope to the last moment. It is not 
a week since the wretched deceiver renewed 
her plighted troth, unasked, in these woods ; and 

yet but she is a woman. Pickle, false woman, 

who would trust her? 

Believe not woman ! she breed eth a spell, 
To prickle the earth with thorns of hell ; 

Faithless, since time was decreed. 
Her witchery works in cheating and pining, 
Until a charm her victim entwining. 

Declares the captive is made, 

" Woman ! woman ! oh, ho ! But I must not 
abandon myself to these scornful reflections. 
Lost though I am, lost by a mistaken zeal in a 
wrong cause, I must not be totally hopeless. 
[Thunder here gave a sudden start and growl.] 
Down, old dog, and be you not mocking me. 
Down, I say; down, sir !" 

But Thunder would not '^down.'' With a 
bound he reached the entrance to the cave, and 
there kept up a snarhng defiance — loud enough 
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to alarm his master without warning an intruder. 
George, well accustomed to the dog^s watchfal- 
ness, grasped and put at half-cock a light 
fowling-piece, with which he noiselessly crept to 
the passage by Thunder's side. There he listened 
for a signal, or for symptoms of the presence of 
an unauthorized visitor. Th€i night was dark 
and dreadfully still. Thunder prolonged his low 
growl and crouching attitude; but George 
could detect no cause for apprehen^on. He 
bethought himself of one of the signal whistles, 
and artfully imitated a mountain night-chirper. 
It was unanswered. His attention became, 
therefore, frightfully fixed. George was sud- 
denly unmanned — riveted to Thunder's side ; for 
that occurred which made him think that some 
angel hovered o'er the glen. His gun had fallen 
to the earth ; whether he had fainted or not it 
was difficult to determine. 

These were the very simple lines which, 
poured forth in bewitching sweetness, had so 
ravished his attention: — 



' Thine only am I, lov«, 

Thine b j a mystic bond ; 
Thy ho|)es below — above ! 
Live in this bosom fond. 
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" Not folly's falsest stride, 

Nor wealth nor pomp so grand, 
Can tempt thy plighted hride 
To give to else her hand." 

The voice ceased. Thunder still growled. 
His master heard the last fading echo, and then 
started jErom the reverie into which the mys- 
terious song had plunged him. 

"Do I merely dream V^ he exclaimed, some- 
what frantically, " or can this voice be assumed 
by some foul spirit to mock me? and with 
words I so often heard under happier auspices? 
Good heavens ! the very glens have conspired 
against my peace. Hush ! what 's that ? Down, 
Thunder; what have you to do with my rage? 
Hark ! who goes there ? By the Virgin, the 
thicket conceals a spy I Out, Thunder! and 
make him remember for ever the rashness of 
entering the lion^s den. Out, boy, and seize it, 
be it ghost or mortal V 

The fiirious brute only waited pertnission to 
dart upon whatever had so long annoyed him. 
His master heard one angry growl, fol- 
lowed by a piercing shriek and a heavy roll 
among the bushes. Instantly Greoi^e was on 
the spot, to rescue whatever victim had met 
Thunder's jaws, and there before him lay, as 
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though lifeless, the fallen body of young Keeley, 
whose face the dog, instead of tearing, was 
gently licking. 

^' Ha ! ^\ cried George, upon finding his ser- 
vices unneeded ; '^ a friend ! and yet he has 
made no signals. Up, lad, up V^ and the Terry 
Alt bestowed a few rude kicks to enforce his 
orders ; ^^ up, and account for your intrusion 
and your silence. Up, I say, boy I" 

The poor youth, whose fright seemed very 
considerable, gradually and with much exertion 
rose to a sitting position. Breathing then a 
little more freely, he turned towards the uncouth 
outlaw a trusting glance, which, if the haze of 
night permitted, might have shown hiia a re- 
proaching frown. The artless courage which all 
his delicate movements evidenced, enlisted 
George's tenderness, if nothing more; and he 
patiently waited an explanation. Satisfied 
that he knew into whose hands he had fallen, 
the spy gazed long and wistfully, before fright 
and exhaustion permitted him utterance. Then, 
throwing back the loose locks which half 
covered his fair features, he tremulously mur- 
mured : — 

^^ George !'' 

What ! down upon his knees ! What ! em- 
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bracing a boy I To be sure there was sweetness 
in that voice ; but it must have had a peculiarly 
potent magic to excite such transport in George^s 
sinking spirit : it must have been charged with 
the very mightiest charm to awaken the gloomy 
dreamer^ and so greatly increase his rapture 
when thus repeated :— 

^' George ! you ought to have known me 
under a thicker guise/^ 

'^Kjiow you, Grace ?^' exclaimed the Terry, 
stirred up by unutterable emotions ; " know you ! 
I ought — I should, if I had only thought it pos- 
sible that, at such a moment as this, you would 
have been nearer the hills than your toilet- 
table. Oh, Grace! in the same hour that 
wretchedness stings me, you come to pluck out 
the poison. At the instant your sex, and your- 
self chiefly, have been denounced as false and 
worthless, here you come to deny, to refute, the 
foul aspersion. But, heavens ! '^— and George 
started as if smitten with sudden madness — 
^^ heavens ! I had forgotten ; you are— you have 
consented to be another's bride; and on this 
very night, too ! Have you come to ask me to 
unbind your vows — to make you free ? Curses ! 
Go ! I do ! I do ! Begone, and spare me further 
agony!'' 
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" Greorge, George/' cried Grace, in much 
distress, '^ what mean you ? Do I merit these 
reproaches ? Have I ever given you reason to 
doubt my faith ? How dare you, sir, declare me 
'another's bride,' imtil, at least, it was beyond 
question?" 

"Do I hear aright?" cried George, start- 
ing as though he really distrusted all he had 
heard. "Am I mad? or is this — can this be 
real?" 

"My dear George, you seem to have suf- 
fered your better sense to fail you. You know 
enough of me to rest confident that what I 
promised I would fulfil. It is I who have much 
reason, then, to be offended; and, believe me, I 
did not put myself in such an absurd predicament 
as this merely to reassure you, because I had no 
notion that you so poorly valued my honour or 
respected my plighted word* I came foT another 
purpose, which your conduct inclines me to 
leave unftdfiUed, even though our happiness may 
greatly depend upon it." 

"Grace! Grace! here on my knees I implore 
pardon. To my love, Grace, to my jealous attach- 
ment alone, attribute these offensive doubts. 
I ought not, indeed, to have lost hope imtil all 
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y^aa past ; but, oh ! Grace, is there no justifi- 
cation? Can I not make at least a plausible 
defence ? Consider the circumstances well, and 
you will, you must acquit me. The event on 
the eve of completion — all things ready — and I, 
unless by common report, left in darkness as to 
your movements !^^ 

'* I '11 have no excuse now, George,^' she in- 
terrupted. ''But at another time we can in- 
vestigate the matter; and, then, let the guilty 
sulBPer. Now to the object of my visit* Is the 
cave empty?'' 

'' Yes. Thunder and his master are the only 
living things you have to fear here," said he, 
leading Grace to the cave. 

"Did I fear either, I would be far from this 
now. But listen to me. I have not a moment 
to spare in communicating to you a plan which 
will put an end to our separation." 

'' First allow me to tell you," he interposed, 
•'that, whether you came up here or not, you 
would never have been the heretic's wife; as 
Father James had instructed vs to abduct you, 
forcibly, from the weddiag-room to-night." 

"Bless me !" exclaimed Grace, "that's cu- 
rious ; my plan is exactly the same in purpose. 
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So had I known that, I would have been spared 
the trouble and danger of this adventure/' 

" Both, Grace, were necessary to give me the 
happiness I now enjoy ; and it is beyond doubt 
that had we taken you in the manner designed, 
I could never consent either to accept your hand 
or credit your protestations of innocence. All 
your wishes would then, in spite of their sin- 
cerity, be regarded as the mere consequence of 
necessity. Thus, we would inevitably have been 
estranged. But, dearest, surely as you are now 
here, you do not mean to run further risk, or 
oblige us to do that which your willing presence 
no longer necessitates T^ 

^^ Is that your mountain philosophy, Greorge ? 
I am not so blinded by the influence of the little 
god, as to be totally indifferent to wants which 
Cupid wonH supply. I have a woman's heart, 
George, and ftdl as much a woman's thought- 
folness. You know well, that unless I stand by 
this would-be-husband's side, elegantly arrayed 
in smiles of face and finery of costume, I wiU 
never receive a penny of the hundreds of pounds 
which have more attraction for him than I can 
boast of without them. But by consenting to all 
the arrangements, which I do most blandly, my 
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father has promised to place the whole smn in 
my hands, when I am led to the bridegroom's 
side, that I may deposit it in his pnrse — when 
he becomes my husband. Now, I am solemnly 
pledged to do all this, and he wiU get every 
farthing of it when he calls me wife. Thus you 
see my chief object is to get the money. With- 
out it, George, we can do nothing — ^with it we can 
do much. By your men being properly placed, 
I can be snatched away before the termination 
of the solemn act we mean to convert into a 
respectable farce. And whisper near me, till I 
tell you another actual episode which I piu-pose 
perpetrating, at the expense of the priest and 
heretic." 

Of coiu-se, though there was no need to con- 
ceal from the earless cliffs, or from Thunder, 
this portion of the dialogue, we have no right to 
report what Grace felt so anxious should not 
transpire— although our spiritual character has 
given us the privileged place of auditor. 

''Good! very good!'' was the exclamation 
with which George endorsed the concluded 
whisper. 

'' Hark 1 I heard a noise !" exclaimed Grace, 
growing uneasy. The outlaw placed his head 
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against the rock to listen. Nothing for a 
moment was heard. Suddenly a bark broke the 
silence. It so nearly resembled that of a fox, 
which it was meant to imitate, that George be- 
came uncertain whether it was a real bark or 
not. Upon, however, its being repeated, he 
replied with another bark; and a peculiar imi- 
tation of an owPs screech answered his reply. 

" All^s well,^^ said George, content with this 
assurance; '^but there must be no delay now. 
Come, quick; I can see you to the skirtings of 
the wood.^' 

Away they scampered — this Terry and that 
maiden fiill of buoyant hope, confiding love, and 
irrepressible gaiety of spirit. Holding the brave 
arm of her lover, Grace fearlessly tripped over 
grass mounds, heath bushes, fir brambles, slippery 
rocks, and thorny briars. She seemed hardly 
to touch any of the varied obstacles which had 
so thickly strewn the mountain path. In un- 
broken silence they sped, imtil the skirting? 
of the wood which environed the glen were 
gained. There George commimicated the ''pass 
word,'' which would be honoured that night 
wherever "man of his'' held watch. Grace 
laughed at its significant allusion to her intended 
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marriage, and hurried away, crying out, '^ God 
will save that wedding !'' 

The extent of George^s joy — the grateful 
palpitations of his heart — the irrestrainable out- 
bursts of his entranced soul, under these circum- 
stances, will all readily be fancied, — -no art can 
properly paint them. We had better, however, 
assure the reader, that he was not so over- 
whelmed as to be imable to move straight on as he 
returned to the cave ; nor was he exactly crazed, 
as perhaps some venal spirit might suppose; 
but he certainly was as nearly as possible 
beyond himself, and in noway resembled the low- 
hearted, omhappy man, whose dispirited rhym- 
ing first attracted our notice. The tempest had 
vanished, and a raging, not a calm, sunshiue set 
in. As a matter of course, his soliloquy — for 
the most part disjointed and incoherent — re- 
flected the brightness of this new-dawned felicity. 
Nor did his passion for verse fail to aid the 
expression of the beautiful visions which the late 
unexpected event had conjured up for his enjoy- 
ment. On a sudden woman had lost her faith- 
lessness, her frailty ; and the '^ muse '^ by whom 
she was a few moments before execrated, thus, 
in meet repentance, sang a gracious palinode : — 
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" Like a mother's fondest care, 
Like a father's watchfulness, 
Like the wood-dove — all sincere, 
Is a woman's faithfulness. 

" As a martyr for his creed, 

Seeking honours from ahove, 
Will meet torture undismay'd. 
So will woman for her love." 

" Well, well/' he cried, after a due pause, ^' I 
am the sport of fate ! She is playing with me. 
No matter if I am always so delightfully handled 
as within the last hour. So marvellous a tran- 
sition ! So brilliant a prospect out of such a 
gloom ! I must not be doubly subdued ; 'tis 
almost as bad to lose oneself in joy as in sorrow. 
Let 's oflF, then, to other things, with a lighter 
heart than for months beat in this breast. Come, 
Thunder, old boy, come; be glad your master 
is so — come ! My faithful dog, and unerring 
gun, if you ever stood me in honest need it will 
be this night. For once my true interest is to 
call upon your aid. Come, I can depend oi^ 
you both. Oft-tried friends, come ! " 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE BLOODY CAVE. 

Carefully securing his arms and ammunition^ 
the Terry Alt passed down through the dark 
narrow passage leading to the very verge of the 
glen. It needed considerable caution even from 
the practised outlaw to make the descent safe in 
the dark; and if to him it seemed perilous^ 
what must it prove to those who might foolishly 
pursue him thither — to him, merely dangerous ; 
to them, certain destruction. Every little shelf 
upon which he skilfully placed a foot, was 
covered with heath and "hurt-bushes/^ sufficient 
to indicate a false size; and whoever would 
rashly trust himself upon the deceitful stand* 
ing, must go headlong down. Nor was this 
all — the several pliant roots which he clutched 
and justly relied on, were surrounded by false 
ones, which were most likely to be grasped at by 
the uninitiated, who must be instantly precipi- 
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tated to the bottom, and never survive to say 
the root was partly cut or wholly rotten. To 
George, as well as to every man in his gang, the 
proper step and the sound root were quite hr- 
miliar, and had never yet failed to drop them 
safely into the glen. 

When he had reached the bottom, he ought 
to have replied to the signal of the wary scout ; 
but he heard it not. ^Twas again ineffectuallj^ 
repeated. George, too intoxicated with joy, had 
no ears then for what, under other circumstances, 
he would have been aUve to. A light step was 
dose at hand — it was that of a friend, for Thimder 
paid as little attention to it as his master; were 
a stranger near, his snarl would have soon aroused 
the dreamer. George was, therefore, perceived 
before he had time to cry out, " God save the 
wedding !^^ When he did so, the indignant 
watch exclaimed: — 

^'Och ! thin is it you. Guv? That you 
mightn^t die in sin, af you didn't frightin 
me by reizon of not answering the cry.'' 

^' Did you really sing out ?" asked Geoi^e. 

^^ Man alive ! I did a score times af I did 
wonst. You 're in regular brown study, I suppose. 
Wonder 'twam't pothreeing you wor.'' 
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'^I was planning our manner of attack, 
Lieum. Are the boys all in yet?'' 

^^ Mostly. They're davarting theirselves at the 
pack o' cards. "lis near the hour, I VHeve? '' 

" Yes. Mount the hill, and ask Tom to come 
down." 

The man silently obeyed, while George ap- 
proached the entrance to the ^^ Bloody Cave.'' 
Whence its name, we do not pretend to say. 
Once it served as the impenetrable stronghold 
of King Ryanard himself; but the farm-yard 
pest had resigned his interest in the concern to 
his biped representatives, who may have been 
more rational, but were not less fond of nightly 
adventures. By the help of a rope and an ash 
tree, George mounted to the mouth of the bur- 
row, where he was obliged to " make himself 
small," and creep in " on all fours," — closely fol- 
lowed by Thunder. When he had, so to say, 
bored his entrance considerably far, he stood 
erect in a very spacious "natural saloon." The 
disagreeable smoke which filled the cave did not, 
in the least, oflfend the " Guv's " eyes, accus- 
tomed to its qualities ; nor did the loul uproar 
his ears; nor the pernicious odour of long- 
accumulating filth, nor the fumes of whiskey 
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or tobacco — blending in no meagre quantity 
its influences with the rest — his nasal or- 
gans. He glanced, quite composedly, first at 
one group, seated round a hamper, bottom-up- 
permost, which served as a card-table; then 
at another, lounging upon heath berths, en^ 
circled with the joint fiimes of punch and pig- 
tail j and then at that sitting with Old Molly, 
from whose lips — learned, you may be sure, 
in superstitious lore — they were enjoying the 
treat of some terrible fairy tale. Every party 
kept itself well-warmed with ^^ raal native.'^ 
All were loud in their frolics — ^fiill of fim, filth, 
and whiskey. The Guv having made his rapid 
inspection, saw fit to declare that the bowl had 
already circulated freely enough, and that the 
"boys^^ were to be satisfied with what they 
had got, for the 'present. Until he spoke, his 
presence was hardly heeded. Then, every man 
turned towards him, and instantly the game, 
the jug, and the story were suspended; but 
not the pipe — the faithful dudeenl 

'^Now, boys,^^ said George, "the hour is al- 
most up. We must be out and doing. I find 
that all the hands are faithftd to their post, and 
I am proud of ye for it. [Cheers.] At no time 
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has courage or confidence failed ye ; at no time 
have ye given me reason to think less of ye than 
of brave men. [" Ho-o-o-ragh 1 ^'] Boys, the 
job we are engaged in to-night is undertaken by 
the special desire of a holy priest. [Cries of 
^' God bliss 'im !^^] Often before has he justly 
instigated us to deeds which, of course, were 
worthy of men, however disliked by our ene- 
mies. [^^Hear!^'] This affair differs much 
from any of those. Both in its nature and ob- 
ject it differs from them. We have no special 
cause of quarrel with the Keeleys. The old 
man is not a bad or unkind farmer — he is a 
good employer, and, therefore, he has not de- 
served any chastisement which, upon our own 
responsibility, we could give him. [Derisive 
cries of "Pity you wam^t a lawer!^^] Don^t 
mistake me, boys. I repeat, we, in our own 
right, have no reason to complain of Keeley. 
But, then, the Church has. [" Ho-o-o-rah \''] 
He gives his daughter to a heretic. [Groans.] 
It is on this account Father James is so anxious 
about it. [" Hear ! "^ The quarrel is that of 
the Church, and we are its humble, willing, and 
faithful instruments. [Cheers.] Independently 
of only doing our duty, we may expect mercy 
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from above and money from below ont of this 
job. [Boisterous acclamation.] Now, listen 
to your parts, boys. You, Tom, are well known 
in Keeley^s — therefore, do not blacken, but go 
in and out as a friend, and donH help us in the 
row at aU, and no one will suspect anything. 
First, watch Father James after the dinner ; and 
when you notice him put the right hand on his 
head, and leave it there awhile, that's the signal 
that in about a quarter of an hour the ceremony 
will begin. Having got it, hasten to Peg Demp- 
sey's hedge, where we will be waiting to go on 
at once, and be just in time to pluck the rose. 
[Cheers.] Joe, for you I have a delicate part. 
[^^ Hear ! '' from Joe.] When we rush into the 
room, make a dart for the bride, whom you wiU 
see at the left-hand side of the priest — mind not 
the one at the other side, all in white. Bear 
her off, or know for what. [Cheers.] You, 
Mick Hemnsey, are to have the best horse in 
Keeley's stable — ^no matter who owns him — 
waiting for me at the back gate. Tie it to the 
post, in order that you need not absent your- 
self from a share in the business. [^^ Hear ! ''] 
Now, boys, remember the only true way of 
confounding and rendering useless all the 
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weddiners is, when I say ^ Enter ! ' to make 
a rush all together, and you to whom special 
parts are not assigned must trounce and wallop 
the men in every quarter of the room, in order 
to give them something else to do besides 
helping to rescue our prize [cheers] ; and toss 
about the women, to make roaring the louder, 
and confusion the greater. Tom, off with you 
at once. Come, boys, one glass to drink suc- 
cess to the job.^' [Great cheering, and turbu- 
lent efforts to do speedy honours to the toast.] 

Skilftdly every man in that half-drunken band 
swung himself by the '^ hang-rope^^ into the 
glen. There they were divided into two parties, 
each taking a different path towards the same 
spot. In a few minutes they were clear of the 
glen, and in open ground. Several stragglers, 
not directly connected with the ^^boys,'' here 
and there crossed their path. But as all were 
cognizant of the ^^pass,'' they were merely 
wished ^^good night,^^ in return for ^^God 
speed.'^ All went ^^ right fairly off,^^ until in 
sight of Keeley^s house, when a loud coughing 
on the roadside caused the " GuVs '^ party to 
halt. Instantly a man ran past muttering, " The 
owls are out.^^ The words had hardly escaped 
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the speaker^s lips when not a man of the out- 
law's party was to be seen on the road. Unless 
well acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
briar-covered trenches one could not believe 
that so apparently small a ditch completely 
concealed that daring gang. Not long after 
this clever, eant a leisurely patrol of four police- 
men, chatting carelessly, came up. 

'^ Say what you like about the feUow/' the 
foremost was saying, "she hasn't made a re- 
spectable choice. Be the spoons, that scape- 
grace, Ryan, is worth a duzin ov his kind.'' 

" Maybe, sargint," observed another, " you 're 
partial to him since he peppered you so nicely, 
that day the dog 'most choked you." 

" Am I, indeed?" retorted the sergeant, " I'd 
like to see any boy of ye stand the ground half 
so long as I did. 'Twam't sneaking off like 
some people I know. Eh?" 

"Don't be going on that way now, boys," 
cried another; "but about this wedding, 'tis 
my opinion that the woman don't care a fig for 
one man 'bove another. She wants a husband, 
and she ^" 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE POLICE AND THE WEDDING. 

Distance deprived our "hedged-in^^ friends 
of the conclusion to tliis wiseacre's remark. 
They were, however, far better pleased when 
that distance became increased, and a ^^ friend '' 
passed by with the tidings, ^' 'Tis a clare night.'' 
This intelligence broke the bondage and silence 
which bound ^^ the boys." " Only 'twould spoil 
our other job," said one of them, emerg- 
ing from the ditch, " I 'd pay off Sargint Cor- 
coran the thrifle I owe 'im for cracking my 
rib-bone." 

^^ Don't you howld well with the sargint, 
Jerry?" asked another "boy," shaking the 
puddle from his brogues. 

"Ye thin, I do; for uvery day a'most he 
gives me a smoke, and sometimes a naggin too. 
Little he thinks, though, I 'm one of the boys 
all the while ; or that I often gav' him a good 
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blow in the dark, just as it might be to-night. 
Deer knows there 's grate comfort in dark 
nights and black faces, afther all.^' 

^^ Silence, boys/^ said George, ^^I hear afoot- 
step ; but I don^t hear with it the cough of a 
friend. In to cover again till he passes. I '11 
remain out.'' 

All disappeared at once, leaving George on 
the road, with Thunder at a respectful distance, 
watching. 

^^ God save you," said the stranger, walking 
leisurely up. 

^' And you likewise," replied George, not a 
little alarmed when he discovered that he ad- 
dressed a policeman. 

" Did you see the patrol pass, frind ?" asked 
the constable. 

" Yes, a few minutes ago." 

"Bad cess to thim, they wouldn't wait 
while I was putting a cole on the pipe at 
Betty Madden's, there above. But stay, frind ! '^ 
exclaimed the "peeler" suddenly; "you have 
a gun, and 'tis now rather late for fowling. A 
gun ! be the pipers 'tis a blunderbuss. Come, 
frind, you had better march along to the bar- 
racks, and give an account of yourself." 

" Surely," said George, somewhat perplexed. 
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^'you do not mean to take me so far out of 
my way; especially as your party haven't 
minded if 

"So much the betther; 1^11 have all the 
honour myself, and 'twill be a capital blow 
agin sum of thim same boys. Come, march 
along." 

" But what if I donH ?*' cried Greorge sternly. 

" Don't tear yourself, young man. I '11 soon 
make you ;" and the constable ^ fixed bay'nets.' 

The Terry Alt was convinced of the man's 
determination, and therefore resolved to meet 
it. Looking about he observed his crafty dog 
sitting sedately, waiting orders. "Thunder, 
histl" he exclaimed, and the dog rushed 
growling to his master's side. 

" What's this ! you don't mane to say you're 
Ryan, the Terry Alt?" cried the policeman, 
with trembling eagerness, as he admitted, in 
his fears, this manner of identification. 

"I do," replied George, coolly, "and for 
your further information I mean to say you are 
now my prisoner." 

" Two words to a bargin, my man," said the 
policeman, catching the outlaw's collar while 
he held his bayoneted gun to his breast. 

George showed no uneasiness whatever. Look- 
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ing the officer full in his face, he smilingly asked, 
" Have you so much courage ?" 

The question and the tone in which it was 
uttered, stimned the constable. He, however, 
somewhat nervously refastened his hold. George 
calmly called out, '^ Thunder ! ^^ The dog sprang 
upon the policeman, and rolled with him into 
the opposite ditch. Thanks to the stock with 
which his throat was guarded, he escaped with 
a whole windpipe, and a few severe scratches on 
the face ; or, in spite of George, Thunder^s aver- 
sion to the ^^ force ^^ would have proved fatal. 

'' Mike and Jerry, here ! ^^ cried George, ^^ I 
have a job for you.'^ 

Both the " boys^' started from the ditch, and 
silently obeyed orders to "fetter and gag the 
constable comfortably, and then remove him to 
one of the meadows, some dozen perches away 
fipom the road.'' 

" Mercy ! mercy ! '' roared the victim, '^ mercy, 
as you hope it here and hereafter !'' 

"You'll get more marcy nor you'd give," 
replied Mike, securing the "gag," and thus 
enforcing silence, while his comrade tied up the 
constable's hands and feet, producing an exqui- 
site military stiffness of limb. All this speedily 
perfected, George, as if prompted to com- 
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passionate a position whicli^ in truths was one 
of no small danger to his victim^s existence, 
cried out, 

" Stay ! undo these ties/^ pointing to the arm 
fastenings, which the obsequious boys at once 
rapidly loosened. 

" Now, off with his jacket, coat, and belts. 
It just occurs to me that they can be more use- 
fully employed than soaking the moisture and 
stain of yonder meadow." 

The ill-fated constable, in no position to offer 
effectual resistance, submitted quietly to this 
unlooked-for cruelty. If he did not get the 
respite which Ryan^s first order seemed to 
imply, he was not left unclothed, as the last 
seemed to require. George made, what Mike 
called, ^^ a shabby swop." The policeman was 
attired in the outlaw's habiliments, while George 
donned the uniform of " the force," to the great 
amusement of the " boys," who congratulated 
him on so *^ degrading a change." These little 
arrangements having been completed, the re-tied 
constable was forthwith consigned to a dry spot 
in a remote meadow, and told to fear no harm, 
as '^his dress ud save *em from the people, and 
even the dogs of the neighbourhood." An 
equivocal assurance and a mocking consolation I 
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When *^the boys^' charged with this task 
returned, the " Guv '^ was " whispering direc- 
tions^^ to his band, and explaining the privi- 
leges likely to result from his new costume. 
While thus engaged, Tom came trotting up 
with the signal. At first he hesitated, although 
the ominous word stood on his " tongue^s top,'' 
as he not only did not recognize the "Guv,'' 
but he thought he did the presence of a 
"peeler." His embarrassment having been 
removed, he informed Ryan that the sign was 
given as expected, and that the wedding party 
was large. Recommending again a general 
conftision among the feasters, George gave the 
order, " On, boys, on ! " 

The distance to Keeley's farm-yard was soon 
and without any interruption accomplished. 
When it was ascertained that every " mother's 
soul" was in the parlour witnessing the cere- 
mony, George scattered his scouts, and directed 
Tom to " go in, and listen to the priest, until he 
came to the Latin." Tom obeyed. The assembly 
inside, alive with hilarity, and at that moment 
anxiously gaping at the bride and bridegroom, 
standing surrounded by the usual mite oi sa- 
tellites, had no eyes for so obscure a spectator as 
poor Tom ; especially as he hustled amongst the 
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group of domestics who stood inside the door, 
neither less attentive nor anxious than the more 
favoured guests. Father James, standing at the 
" table's head,^^ shining in the pomp and cere- 
mony of his office, dictated the questions and 
answers to the ^^ happy pair.^' Some sharp- 
eared lass beside Tom whispered, "that I 
mightent if she sed yis at all, but only she 
will.'' Another asked, "FVhich is the raal 
bride ? I don't know ; they 're both so neer, and 
both them colleens have their hands stuck 
together !'' At the words, '^Ego conjungo vos 
in matrimonio,'' Tom sneaked out unobserved, 
while the shrewd servants again wondered " af 
the bridegroom had the right colleen's hand?'' 
Some one even cried out, " That 's the vnx)ng 
girl he has ! " There was no time, however, for 
inquiry, not even for a satisfactory glance. In 
rushed the "black boys;" loud rose female 
screaming; dreadful confusion in an instant 
seized every portion of the assembly. Men 
leaped upon the tables — glasses, decanters, 
plates cracking, flew in pieces on all sides — whis- 
key and boiling water blended in profusion on 
the table and floor, and paid no respect to new 
clothes, nice clothes, or any clothes — to tanned 
feet, tender feet, or any feet. Nor did the be- 
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wildered weddiners tarry to ascertain how mnch 
any one was, or who was, scalded. Every one felt 
that personal safety was at stake. Bums, and 
glass-cuts, and bruises could wait ; but the dread- 
ful "black boys^' would not, in their efforts 
to dash consternation into every comer of the 
room, and strike down every living thing in 
pantaloons, no matter how unoffending ; so that 
<?onfiision would be general, and attention not 
concentrated on any special spot, they had no 
fiirther concern. If any one appeal predomi- 
nated : it was : " Spare me ! Eyan is my Mnd.^* 
If any one special call, it was : " Constable ! 
constable ! this way, this way, or I 'm mur^ 
thered." But the supposed constable mate- 
rially contributed to the wailing, under pre- 
text of saving the bride. "Way, way!'^ 
Who would stop a "peeler?^' No one. 
Way was made on all sides for the only re- 
presentative of order that seemed to be pre- 
sent. George snatched the loved one in his 
arms; again he was made way for as a cou- 
rageous "peeler," where so many "boys^' 
were against him. Nobly buffeting the pre- 
tended resistance,, he bore away his apparently 
fainting prize from that scene of hideous uproar. 
Joe, flanked by two daring-looking fellows, 
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grasped Mary Keeley, whose white dress, and 
place nigh the fallen priest^s left hand, were 
sufficient warranty for the act. With the 
powerless cousin of the intended bride, the 
daring Joe forced his way to the door, while 
his comrades still kept " trouncing '^ and teas- 
ing, in order to maintain the wild disorder. 
When it was evident that the end of the 
adventure was gained, *' the boys " imme- 
diately beat a clear passage, and fled in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Several minutes elapsed, after the Terrys 
had departed, befoi# the confusion had in the 
least abated — before the women dared cease 
roaring and fainting — before the men drew 
breath, and ^^ blasted ^^ the huge monsters — 
before the priest had courage to look around 
him — ^before the bridegroom rose from beneath 
broken glass and tatters of dresses — ^before old 
Keeley discovered the absence of his daughter — 
before the real policemen had arrived. To be 
sure, what a *^ topsy-turvy," grotesque appear- 
ance that parlour was made to assume so sud- 
denly ! how delightfully dishevelled were the 
carefully-arranged dresses and the polished 
braids of "the girls !" how wan and woed the 
flushed faces of the men ! how complete a wreck 
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of peace and pleasure ! Nor was the case im- 
proved by the entrance of the excited policemen. 
Every one had a sad complaint to make ; every 
one a special and plain cause to urge instant pur- 
suit. No one could say in what direction ; and 
no one stirred to help. This road was pointed 
to by some, that, by others, and that, by others. 
Each seemed certain he saw them go off his own 
way; but all could not be right, and which 
was? The officers could not tell, and were 
slow to act. Another mystery, and one which 
perplexed old Keeley, for his hopes were greatly 
fixed to it, was the fact, #iat, although one of 
the policemen, whose presence was testified to, 
did remain behind the patrol about the time of 
the occurrence, he had no orders, and certainly, 
for duty^s sake only, had not courage enough to 
act as he was given credit for ; neither in the 
neighbourhood nor the barracks, moreover, was 
he now visible. Poor Keeley wailed the loss of 
his daughter with greater intensity when some 
thoughtless guest insinuated, as a well-known 
fact, that this same policeman had designs upon 
Grace^s hand — hence his absence and his inter- 
ference. What every one would have given to 
have known this before ! How bravely those 
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who were seen to have skulked for shelter 
would have felled the fellow to the earth, had 
they suspected such a thing ! To be sure they 
would! If to those chiefly concerned this 
information was more painful than useful, to 
those who made most noise and least resistance 
it was pregnant with an ex«use. Only for the 
false security given by virtue of his office would 
they let the ruffian abduct the bride ? not they ! 
They were brave when the danger was gone, 
though; and more than one present fancied 
as much. 'Twas now, however, too late to 
deliberate upon what should have been done — 
the question was, what must be done to remedy 
the mischief? Father James, loud in his denun- 
ciations of the deed — the new husband lament- 
ing his injured "wife,'* and her money — ^the 
father bewailing his daughter, and the damage 
to his property — ^in fact, all suggested the pro- 
priety of waiting until the dawn of day, when 
they would set out refreshed and calmed "to 
scour iJie entire barony/' In the meantime 
every domestic, under pay or friendship, was 
sent out to search immediately for any traces or 
other information which might be advantageous 
for " THi morrow/' 

N 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THS MORROW. 

"The morrow^^ brought about sundry strange 

discoveries. Keeley, restlessly anxious to embrace 

the earliest moment, entered his stable as the first 

streak of approaching day expanded upon the 

eastern sky. What! his best horse was gone ! and 

beneath the mangerwere cast the coat, cap, jacket, 

and belts, of the oflFending constable. These 

evidences were accepted as conclusive. Although 

general opinion at first rested the abduction on 

Ryan^s shoulders, his supposed absence from the 

scene of tumult, and these unmistakable tokens 

of another^s guilt, conduced to his complete 

acquittal. But before the cold chilly breeze of 

early morning had been softened by the rising 

suD, a frightened cow-herd who had passed the 

spot, where the famishing constable lay dashed off 

with the speed of a stag to inform "the peelers'' 

of the startling news. Preparing to join the ex- 
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ploring party in search of Keeley^s lost one, the 
constables were ^^up and doing/^ Five minutes 
brought them to the spot, where they recognized, 
in alarming agony, their missing comrade. They 
had him at once carefully placed on a hand- 
barrow, and conveyed to the station, where he 
soon revived sufficiently t6 narrate the circum- 
stances of his capture. To his amazement, his 
statement was discredited, and the cause of his 
position ascribed, not to the truth, but to a das- 
tard eflFort he was supposed to have made in se- 
curing the bride for himself; which act, of course, 
Ryan resented, and caused the presumptuous fel- 
low to be thus justly punished ! No protestation 
of innocence availed with his ungenerous com- 
rades. They, one and all, declared him guilty 
of the intent ; which Ryan, no doubt, had foiled. 
Even the fact of his possessing Ryan^s well- 
known clothes did not clear their prejudices. 
One advantage, however, was derived from the 
discovery — it turned the pursuit upon the right 
object. If it did not absolve the policeman, it 
re-convicted the Terry Alt. 

^^The morrow ^^ witnessed the toilsome but 
fruitless eflForts of the distracted father, the dis- 
concerted husband, and their train of friends. 
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It dawned upon the cHef actors of the night at 
their several posts working as nsual^ and care- 
lessly conversing with their fellow labourers on 
the events of the night — events calculated to 
feed the five baronies with gossip for years. 
"The morrow '' saw Joe, as "early as the sun/^ 
take his station in the thrashing-floor of a 
neighbouring farm, and inquire innocently of 
the milkmaid " af twar all true about the scrim- 
mage last night ?'^ 

"Haith then, Joe, asthore, it is. And the 
drollest thing ov it is, that Father James tied the 
wrong wone. Sure we all seen Miss Grace — 
the Lord purtect 'er ! — f when she got the muney 
ramming it into her bussom ; !and thin, while 
youM say trapstick, give the stupid heretic her 
cozin^s hand, insted ov 'er own ! Sorra word 
o^ lie in it, but ^twas Mary^s not Grace^s hand 
the fool had in his, T whin the priest sed the 
holy words. So 'tis Mary is married, so 'tis. 
And another thing, Mary is whipt off too ! " 

This, indeed, was news to Joe, The first 
portion he attributed more to the confusion 
of the spectators than to fact; the last he 
altogether doubted, because he thought he had a 
right to know better. 
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" The morrow '' shone upon the Bloody Cave ; 
and its balmy breath relieved the oppressed and 
sobbing occupant of a heathery couch in the far 
interior. It was Mary Keeley who lay there, 
having been deposited by Joe in an almost in- 
sensible state, and placed under the rough 
guardianship of old Molly, the hag of the glen. 

'' F Vhy give in that way, a colleen?^' urged 
the wrinkled warden, attempting consolation. 
"Sure 'tis aU as it ought be; and f why 
wouldn't it? Only Father James manes right 
you wouldn't be here; and that's as sartin as 
the pipe in me fist." 

"Are you sure, though," atiked the doubting, 
desponding, and afficted girl, "that Father 
James has anything to do with it?" 

" Sure ! Faith thin 'tis I that am ; and 
f why wouldn't I, seeing that I heerd it all in 
this werry spot ? He manes ye fare, colleen, as 
sure as he 's a holy priest." 

These assurances had but poor effect upon 
Mary's disquieted mind. She could not conceive 
what object Father James, or indeed, any one 
else, could have in forcing away a penniless, and, 
as she well knew, by no means a prepossessing 
girl, after such fashion as that. At noon Father 
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James himself arrived, and with high hope 
entered the dark abode of his supposed victim. 
Poor Mary was much delighted, for his presence, 
in part, sustained MoUy^s declarations, gave a 
form to her hope, and banished all fear. He 
approached her couch, and taking her hand 
gently, said in the most winning tones : — 

'^This is a very unpleasant aflfair, my dear. 
But as it has occurred in the way it has, never 
take the least alarm about it. The church, ever 
faithful to her suflfering children, will provide 
you a place of safety, since out of her charge 
there is no complete safety for you now; and that 
is much better, moreover, than any intimacy 
with accursed heretics.^^ 

^' Dear Father James,^' murmured Mary, " I 
donH understand you. Believe me, if you allude 
to the marriage, I had no design in doing it, as 
I had no time to think about it when he tightly 
held my hand, after she had given it to him.^' 

" DonH think any more about that, dear,^^ said 
the unsuspecting priest, in a hurried tone. "^Tis 
all over now ; and I ^m sure you can^t be very 
sorry that it is so. Make up your mind, dear 
child, to enter a house dedicated to God; for, in 
pity to your circumstances — and I cannot exag- 
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gerate them — I will have you removed, to-night, 
to St. Teresa^s Convent, and there you can al- 
ways live in quiet and comfort.'^ 

"To a convent! and to live !^^ ejaculated the 
delighted Mary. 

^^Yes, my child,^^ whispered Father James, 
misinterpreting her exclamation. '^ Do not, I 
beseech you, oflfer any objections. Here, sign 
this paper at once, it concerns your safety .'' And 
he put a pen into her trembling hand, which he 
directed to a corner of the hardly-visible paper, 
imploring her to attach her autograph without 
fear or delay. She cheerfully, but in great 
trepidation, obeyed. 

" God bless you, child, God bless you, and 
convert this trembling fear into steady comfort. 
Good bye now, until evening,^' said Father 
James, rolling up the paper, and taking a hasty 
departure. 

" Glory be to God V^ exclaimed Mary, when 
he had gone, " I never hoped so merciful an 
occurrence. To a convent ! and for life ! why 
that has been always my ambition — my daily, 
nay, my hourly dream. What hope is for me, 
outside it?^' In pleasing dreams of conventual 
bliss Mary spent the remainder of the day, little 
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suspecting to what accident she owed what she 
conceived a fortune. Father James only dis- 
covered the mistake he had made^ when exult- 
ingly unfolding before " Brother Francis '^ the 
signed paper. How dreadful! but danger beset 
an abandonment of the burthen he had so rashly 
and thoughtlessly imposed upon the convent. 
She must be cared for, or the whole affair would 
explode. There was no use in upbraiding him- 
self, or others, with stupidity ; he was obliged, of 
necessity, to give Mary the home she coveted, 
and which he had meant for another. But he 
took good care to render the home, when it 
became the unfortunate Mary^s, as comfortless 
as possible. For the honour of the Church she 
was a prisoner — ^no more, nor less ; for her 
eternal safety, a perpetual penitent, '^fasting and 
praying without intermission ! '^ 

"The morrow^^ which opened this bleak but 
unmoumed future to Mary, shot its brightest 
beams upon the path which led Geoi^e Byan and 
his faithM Grace to Cork " fair city.^^ It saw 
them kneel at the altar rails of a small Mary, 
and receive the privilege of embracing each 
other as "man and wife.^' It further witnessed 
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them booked and embarked as passengers for 
Boston^ by an emigrant ship, then in port. On 
the evening of this eventful ''morrow/' that 
vessel, the "Benjamin Franklin/' spread all 
canvas before a favourable breeze, 'and with her 
living cargo was borne gallantly far from sight 
of land. Need we more? To ns this seems the 
crowning event of "the morrow.'' 

One word on what has passed since that 
morrow, and we are done. But a few years have 
elapsed since a " morrow " so memorable to thfe 
personages of onr history ; yet these few years 
have borne their mighty changes to the heart of 
Glenomara. The fox again occupies the retreat 
of his forefathers — Reynard prowls, undisturbed 
by Black^boy revels. The glen no longer harbours 
an outlaw. The fearful feathery occupants of the 
hiU no more are aroused by the sorrowful brood- 
ings of an ill-starred rhymer, or terrified by the 
Terry's powder and ball. Black-boyism has 
perished where its terrors once abounded. Land- 
lords and employers there, now, walk forth in 
stately confidence where they once dared not 
venture to appear alone. Policemen direct their 
search after other "varmint" than the jolly 
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mischief-makers called Terry Alts.* Priests 
have unintentionally opened the people^s eyes, 
and now their once unlimited influence is very 
narrowly bounded. Men and manners have 
undergone a happy change, and the progress is 
increasing in the ratio of the decline of political 
knavery and priestcraft. 

What of George and Grace ? Skill, sobriety, 
and industry have borne to them rich fruit, which 
has been steeped in the best experience. They 
flourish now as happy, hoping, worthy, and 
wealthy citizens of a transatlantic state — ^taught 
a hard lesson in ^' religion and morals,^^ which 
has left indelible marks upon their chastened 
hearts, and is likely to descend to their chil- 
dren's children as a precious possession. 

• Ribbon societies differ much in their plan from Terry 
Altism. For the most part, the " Black-boy " is one who, from 
some political offence, has become a declared outlaw, and lives 
amid mountain wilds, amenable to no special rules. He is, how- 
ever, always ready to co-operate with the Ribbon, the White, or 
any other boy, provided that other " boy" be not a heretic. 
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REAL ROMANCE IN A STUDENT^S LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A ^^JOLLY^^ FUNERAL. 

We approve of the old custom of memoir 
writers, whicli has taught us to open all an- 
nouncements respecting the final departure of 
"another mortal/^ as we do this: — "Mack- 
Harty is no more ! ^^ Poor fellow ! That phrase 
merits reiteration. " Poor fellow ! '^ What an 
exquisite sentence it is ! So brief, so pithy, 
so homely, and so fiill of eloquent meaning. 
It is a catching expression, wrapping within 
itself the ftdness of an idea, which can only 
lose by a more elaborate interpretation. It is 
as it were the heart of sympathetic language. 
" Poor fellow ! ^' How often does it escape lips 
that are ignorant of its intrinsic value I It is a 
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holy, an imsTillied epithet. Pity uses none so 
fondly, none so fifequently. Sympathy invari- 
ably courts its application, and can give no more 
aU-saying ejaculation to its endearing mission- 
aries. "Poor fellow!'^ Guilt never hears its 
sacred sound without a shudder; crime dreads 
to look into its dazzling depth. It is a trite ex- 
pression which has more simple splendour, more 
unadorned elegance about it, than any we can 
just now call to mind. In applying it, then, to 
the subject of this memoir, we do his memory 
infinite honour. Mortimer Mack-Harty is dead. 
— Poor fellow ! 

K we were without the advantage of witness- 
ing the jolly ceremony, at the domestic font, 
which introduced into the world young Mack- 
Harty, by the name of Mortimer, we had re- 
served to us the melancholy satisfaction of be- 
holding the sad spectacle which was got up to 
honour his exit to the land of shades. And 
now that we think of it, perhaps we should not 
have said "sad." Let the reader, however, decide 
for himself upon learning a very little respect- 
ing the spectacle to which we allude : — About 
eight o'clock, one hard fix)sty morning, in the 
December of the past year, a hearse, drawn by 
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four horses^ decorated with dusky white plumes^ 
md followed by two mourning coaches^ seven 
covered cars, and four " outsides/^ drove to the 
grand gate of a Dublin cemetery. The drivers 
of the hearse and mourning coaches wore scarfs 
and hat-bands ; the others either had none, or 
kept them jealously concealed within the huge 
muflaing which the " rawness ^^ of the morning 
justified them in wearing. As we mean to be 
precise, we must say that five of the drivers 
seemed wholly sober, nine tolerably well off, 
and the remainder quite gone. The condition 
of those " driven^' was, in proportion, equally 
deplorable. They all seemed to have had a 
common carousal. Inebriation is to the jarvey 
what death is said to be to the cat — ^while a 
kick remains in either, he will sprawl and en- 
deavour to act as though nothing had happened. 
The jarvies at this funeral sustained their repu- 
tation for holding fast under drink. They kept 
yelliDg horribly in chorus with those who in 
their different carriages were quite as far ad- 
vanced on the way to insensibility — all the time 
ready to topple foremost at every jolt given by 
the vehicle they sat upon. The less intoxicated 
had a jollity of their own, more meaning, but 
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perhaps^ in consequence of a comparative sober- 
ness, more reprehensible and shocking. The 
only actually orderly persons in the fimeral 
cortige were the females, who occupied the 
mourning carriages, in each of which also was 
one sober man. Though not relatives of the 
deceased, they preserved a certain amount of 
decorum, which contrasted favourably vrith the 
unseemly conduct of the others. As the train 
of vehicles swept round the circle at the gate, 
and the hearse drew up to permit graver charac- 
ters to lift its burthen on to the tomb, a sensible 
check was given to the senseless levity of those 
who had accompanied it — ^that check which the 
solemnity of death ever produces under certain 
aspects. Upon the appearance of the priest, 
this alteration became more pleasingly mani- 
fest, and — ^wonderful to relate ! — the most re- 
markable order, under the circumstances, was 
preserved while the Latin service was being 
muttered, by the clerical functionary, with the 
rapidity of thought. It was only twice, we 
should say, interrupted, and then by the yawns 
of the reverend priest himself. Poor man! 
so many hundreds of times had he mumbled 
that one unintelligible prayer, that it had be- 
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come a tiresome task ; and really these inter- 
ruptions, however awkward, were excusable 
No one there, indeed, appeared inclined to dis- 
pute the point ; and not a few were guilty of 
frequently repeating the crime, if it were such. 
Since Roman Catholics imagine that busy elfs, 
with invisible fingers, produce yawning and 
sneezing, we believe it has the character chiefly 
of a misfortune. When the earth was cast to 
earth, several eyes grew moist ; but before the 
grave was fully closed, all traces of tears had 
vanished, and the last of Mack-Harty seemed 
to have ended as he would have wished had he 
been able to superintend the covering of his 
own grave. Poor fellow ! 

As soon as the jolly funeral-people — for such 
they were — had cleared the church-yard, the 
sexton and his men began to observe to one 
another, how very odd it was that the coffin 
would go down head-foremost, in spite of them. 
Its unusual and uneven weight were also com- 
mented upon, with shrewd remarks as to the 
probable cause, which, of course, had in their 
minds connexion solely with the supernatural. 
ThejwhisperedjioOylesi, perhaps, the dead should 
hear, that "the curse ov the colleens war on ^em.^' 
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When one knows the true reason^ it is not a 
singular coincidence that the two fastest fidends^ 
while living, of Mack-Harty left the church- 
yard together, talking also in reference to that 
very matter. Their speculations were, howevar, 
of an opposite character. They wondered — ^by 
the way, they happened to be the only two men 
who had any pretensions to sobriety amongst all 
the funeral people, and were those who each 
occupied a seat in the carriages with the sober 
females — they wondered as they re-occupied 
their seats in a coach, which had come for them 
especially, did any of the fellows suspect " how 
the thing really was?'^ 

" These grave-diggers are frightfully sharp,'^ 
observed Dr. Blade, the older and better-looking 
of the two. 

" Never fear,'^ replied Dr. Linch, his delicate 
and whiskerless companion; "we have been 
rather wide awake, and have too well laid our 
plans to apprehend any danger now.^^ 

" How did you manage to smuggle the body 
without bribing the inmates ?'' inquired Blade, 
in a whisper. 

" When I sent you, about six o^clock I think 
it was, to bleed the casks of whiskey without 
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attempting a bandage^ until you saw all well 
weakened, and banished every inclination to 
hasten away before we were ready to leave, I 
contrived, by the aid of your incomparable 
housemaid, to send every one out of the room. 
As the bowl was circulating under your judicious 
hands down-stairs the trouble was little. Then, 
while you ^d be opening a vein, I snatched up 
the body, rolled it in a blanket, and thus hud- 
dled it into the dressing-room, which I at once 
locked, depositing the key in my pocket, for 
fear of the worst. Meanwhile your maid, well 
versed in such things, folded, in rolls of flax, 
the lead which we had calculated might weigh 
about what the corpse would; with this she 
stuffed the cofSn, placing a shroud handsomely 
over it. The moment all was far enough ad- 
vanced, I at once placed on the head of the 
coflSn, and with my own hands industriously 
screwed away. When the people re-opened the 
door, and beheld me thus at work, they gave me 
much credit for my great attention to the poor 
fellow ! I took it in the best part, and, as soon 
as the coflin was quite secure, gave the order to 
cut, and it was borne to the hearse by the semi- 
sober fools without the slightest suspicion. I 
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wasnH in time to get into your carriage; be- 
sides it was as well that going to the cemetery 
at all events we kept asunder. Poor Mack- 
Harty! his body is a prize to us.^^ 

"But how did you get out the real body, 
though?" asked Blade again. 

" That I have left to our two servants, having 
given them the key and directions ; and I make 
no doubt whatever that it is this minute safely 
deposited in your study." 

" Bravo ! that ^s capital. An^ to think of the 
priest praying over mere lead ! ^Twas capital. 
I suppose no one stayed at poor Mack^s house ?^' 

"What does a deserted bachelor ever keep 
that would stay within doors after him on such 
a jolly occasion as I took care to make this ? 
His housekeeper was himself; his housemaid, 
kitchenmaid, et catera, was his valet. Himself, 
Tom Nettle, and the dog Toby, constituted his 
household. When Tom was with us to the 
grave aU we need dread were away." 

" ^Twas capital, ^twas capital ;" and so both 
the men of medicine repeated for the hundredth 
time until they arrived at Dr. Blade^s door; and 
for many a hundredth time after they had exulted 
in the evidence of a triumph presented by the 
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appearance of the dead body of their late friend 
stretched scientifically, awaiting, in the study, 
to give their experimenting propensities a sur- 
feit. As science of any kind obtained nothing 
from Mack-Harty while he lived, they flip- 
pantly declared that they were resolved to 
make him contribute something to their own 
branch of science after his death. "When this 
purpose was rewarded, he was at length taken 
to the tomb, uncoflSned and unshrouded — 
piecemeal. Poor fellow! 



CHAPTER II. 

MACK-HARTY^S APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER. 

It is only now, when the reader has learned 
the fate of Mack-Harty dead, that we take the 
liberty of introducing him to Mack-Harty 
living. 

Fancy a stout bluff man, about five-and-thirty 
years of age, with a round, pale, plump face, 
which boasts a mere idea of beard, and a nose 
that would not lose anything near an inch of its 
length if cut right off from between two busy 
dark-grey eyes, which are buried in a quantity 
of yellow shrivelled flesh, billows painfully in- 
dicating ^^bile,^^ and guarded above by almost 
hairless and flat eyebrows; fancy also a capa- 
cious mouth which when its short curly upper 
lip is opened displays a double row of irregular 
browny-white teeth, and when both lips are 
compressed, creates a score of diminutive dim- 
ples upon a thin-skinned chin that wears but 
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one when the whole face is in orderly array. 
Put upon this half-described head a rather 
good round forehead, with a scanty quantity of 
black coarse hair, very Uttle the better of any 
preservation, and you will have no difficulty in 
forming a correct likeness of Mortimer Mack- 
Harty^s head. To make it a bust, you have 
only to imagine this head upon a short neck, 
placed between broad brawny shoulders, from 
which depend stout arms. K you desire the 
portrait full length, add to all this a good 
prominent chest, a respectable corporation, and 
well-fed but not unwieldy nether limbs, and 
you have our hero as he first appeared to us 
a few years before his death. To give the 
sketch we have made for you, inquisitive reader, 
a sort of finish, learn, that his hands were fat 
and chubby — and not always free from dirt, by 
the way. His dress was invariably good, but 
variably slovenly. One thing he seemed never 
to wear — a decent hat. Sometimes he donned 
a sackcloth-looking shawl, and always appeared 
with a bundle of papers, that, if distributed 
amongst three persons, would give each hand a 
goodly share. He was fc«id of declaiming in the 
most ordinary conversation; sometimes took him- 
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self into brown studies ; and never could believe 
that he was not a man of vast erudition and fine 
parts generally. To convince the sceptical that 
his mind was fiill of thought^ he often remained 
for hours together biting his lip in awful silence^ 
frowning, and essaying to look grand. In con- 
versation he was free, but rather below elegance. 
He was certainly more an original in all things 
than a copy. His wit was poor ; his notion of 
it rich. He boasted of his literary abilities, and 
they were reaUy above par. A fact. His notions 
of right and wrong were good ; and, taken all in 
all, he was one of whom we can now say in good 
truth — ^poor fellow ! 

Thirty-five years before the day we first saw 
Mortimer Mack-Harty, the wife of Cibby Fuley 
Mack-Harty, Esq., of Harty Park, Tipperary, 
blessed her dear lord with a first-bom, who was 
pronounced, by all so fortunate as to have got a 
first peep, to look marvellously like his father. 
This was our hero, and "by all accoimts,^^ 
as nurses say, the resemblance grew with his 
growth, so that we may honestly remember the 
sire in the likeness of the son. After the fashion 
of all children, Mack-Harty was a precious boy. 
It was hard to say what he may not, in course 
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of time, become. His ardent mother saw in 
him every germ of greatness ; she even hoped to 
live long enough to see him prime minister. Poor 
woman ! The father, too, had high expectations. 
His son^s talents appeared in that parentis eye 
as astonishing. Tasso, or any precocious poet 
that ever sang in infancy, did fewer miracles 
in his boyhood than young Mack-Harty was 
said to have accomplished. While he was yet 
toddling about the floor he used to cut and 
scratch hieroglyphics on the polished mahogany, 
and unconsciously ediiy his wondering parents 
while babbling with a shaking head over his 
abstruse and destructive performance. He was 
very apt at breaking teacups and saucers, tearing 
books, and so forth, and continually transplacing 
the fragments from this side to that, showing 
his early knowledge of the diflerence of localities. 
He always conversed to himself in a strange 
dialect, and in comprehending his language 
was looked upon as wiser than his enraptured 
parents, who were whoUy ignorant of what 
he said. Whenever he cried — and it was very 
often — ^his father took occasion to note that, his 
voice was beautifully attuned; in fact, it pos- 
sessed the greatest power and variety of tone. 
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His first tooth appeared, as one might have 
expected, under special favours, and was actu- 
ally seen coming through the gum — a proof 
that he was to grow great gradually and visibly. 

When, at length, childhood^s marvels were 
all over, and the "bib and tucker" were cast 
aside for a maturer raiment, he was pronounced 
fit to enter a public school near his father's 
home. There his first successes were pugilistic, 
and his first defeats of the same character. 
He was a rare and promising boy, and his 
pugnacious propensity was regarded as a proof 
of his intellectual worth. All great men, it was 
said, were precisely similar in disposition. For 
two years at this school he made great progress 
in the hardy arts, but in the declared objects of 
the school he only attained proficiency enough 
to enable him to read the missal and the 
answerings at mass, without in the least com- 
prehending what it was all about. 

The boy very soon becomes a youth, and few 
throw off the coil of boyhood without com- 
pletely changing their general feelings and 
general aspirations with the dawn of a new 
existence. It was so with young Mortimer. 
A steadiness, approaching to dulness, seized 
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him when he started, with many an earnest 
prayer for success, towards the halls of Old 
Trinity, Dublin. He entered — ^hardly. Shame 
for his backwardness threw him into a fever of 
study, and the intense application thus produced 
begat an intense affection for learning. He grew 
sombre even to moroseness. His books were 
for a long while his sole companions. Honours 
and prizes thick and fast rewarded his eager 
efforts, and fanned into a flame his forced 
attachment to such pursuits. Shut out com- 
pletely from society by his own free will, a 
species of misanthropy stole over his disposition, 
and created within him certain distrusts and 
fears of his fellow-men. But while his own 
sex did not wholly come within the range of 
his dread, the softer sex came within it all. 
Of woman, in her loftier character, he knew 
nothing; with rustic belles he had much ac- 
quaintance; and, in truth, since he had en- 
tered college, he had conversed with no higher 
specimen of the sex than the college dudge. 
He illogically painted all the sex, their abilities 
and what not, from the unflattering recol- 
lections he had stored in the country, and the 
college '^skips'' confirmed in the city. His 
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great and remarkable reserve had given him an 
amount of dignity amongst his collegians of 
which greater familiarity would, we doubt not, 
have deprived him. His knowledge, which was 
very considerable and very extensive, was such 
as constant study can beget. He was apt to 
form new acquaintances and abandon them 
when the heat of kindness had evaporated, 
which generally took a comparatively short 
time. His talents were inferior to the ordinary 
run of students. Unbroken reserve was, there- 
fore, the shield of that respect which from the 
outset he had obtained, and it was wise of him 
to be careful in preserving it intact. 



CHAPTER III. 
mack-harty's first love and ill-luck. 

Among the few collegians privileged to come 
within his wisely-restricted circle, were two 
medical students, called Blade and Linch : 
they whose presence at his seeming obsequies 
we have noticed. These he liked, and they liked 
him. They, however, penetrated farther into 
his natural heart than he had suspected, or than 
he was able to reciprocate by penetrating into 
theirs. Never did they meet without jesting 
Mack-Harty upon his undisguised detestation 
of the fair sex. His Irish gallantry had so ut- 
terly slept, that no process of joke or reason 
could arouse him to a sense of respect for 
woman. " She is a necessary evil,^^ he would 
cry, ^' and as an evil I can look upon her. No 
mind, no excellences, belong to her. What 
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credit is given to her has been extorted from 
the false respect of man/' It was perfectly 
useless to argue him out of this firmly fixed 
opinion by mere words. His college friends 
saw that, and concocted a practical scheme 
which would put his resolution severely to 
the test. 

In Nassau Street, immediately opposite the 
coUege park, resided a very beautiful and ac- 
complished young lady, who was chosen, for an 
excellent reason, to become the medium of at- 
tack. The fair Matilda Murray had suitors 
innumerable, but treated all who had yet ap- 
proached with the supremest scorn. She was 
it woman of an extraordinary mind and high 
attainments. She held opinions of men pre- 
cisely similar in tendency to those Mark-Harty 
entertained of women, but she longed for an 
opportunity of undeceiving herself. With jus- 
tice, perhaps, she had concluded that the bright- 
ness of her fortune shone in the eyes of her 
many lovers with greater brilliancy than those 
magnificent orbs they kept perpetually poetiz- 
ing. Her face and figure would excite envy in 
Venus, and could hardly fail to tempt Cupid ; 
but her plethoric purse was certain to excite a 
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considerable share of attention, if not to leave 
everything eke in the shade. To her mind, it, 
and nothing else, had attractions for man. She 
deemed that sex false, and fidelity the exception 
to the rule. She was intimate with Mack- 
Harty^s friends, and by them was made aware 
of that man^s notions. In him she hoped to 
find a representative of that scarce quality — 
unshakable truth and constancy. As it was to 
her a mere matter of amusement, as well as 
probable interest, she conspired with them to 
lay siege to the student^s formidable determina- 
tion never to honour woman^s worth. It was 
arranged that he should be introduced, and 
committed fairly to her charge. 

With the view of persuading him to leave his 
books for an hour or two, one evening, a few 
summers ago, the two Mends called at his room. 
It was requisite to go systematically to work ; 
therefore they kept the intended introduction 
in the background. He left his studies imme- 
diately, and consented to saunter through the 
college park, as he badly needed a little recrea- 
tion. It so happened that Miss Murray was 
sitting reading a small volume at the open 
drawing-room window of her house. Mack- 
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Harty's attention was, as though by accident, 
directed to the spot. , 

" By my word, that is a charming picture/^ 
he exclaimed; ^^but it is a woman, and they 
are all so like pictures, that the real life is ab- 
sent. The spark of manhood has never lit that 
mind. It is not sufficiently deep to float a 
straw. 'Tis charming I declare; ^tis a very 
charming picture, nevertheless.^^ 

"You must not be illogical, Mack-Harty,^^ 
cried his delighted companions, in a breath; 
''since you have never sounded the depths of 
that mind, you have no right to conclude it 
is shallow.'^ 

"Perhaps you — having more experience in 
these things — may be a little correct; though 
I doubt it. However, I confess I feel an ia- 
clination for experiment. To sound a mind 
which would be so pleasingly framed-in as that 
over there, is a novel task, and did I know one 
I M try it ; some time I 'd have leisure." 

" That ^s rational, my moody man,^^ exclaimed 
Blade ; " and what would you say to trying the 
sharpest point of your lance on that identical 
one?" 

" It would require a little manoeuvring," re- 
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plied Mack-Harty, thoughtfully, ^'and I can 
spare no time for silly experiments. She ^s out 
of reach/^ 

" Not so ; and no time need be lost/^ chimed 
Linch; ^^that^s an especial friend of mine, high 
in my favour too; but since I am certain of 
your invulnerability, I am not a&aid to trust 
the experiment, if you are prepared to hazard 
it.^^ 

" Hazard ! " ejaculated Mack-Harty. " You 
often accuse me of fear ; now, to prove it, I am 
willing to encounter the arrows of your fair 
friend, whenever it seems fit to bring me within 
their range/^ 

'^Then come with us to-night/' said both, 
eagerly. "We go there to tea, and have the 
privilege of introducing a friend. There will 
be none else there.'^ 

At first the student hesitated. " To-night " 
seemed too sudden; but he was in the hands of 
artful diplomatists, and did not escape until he 
found himself, in the best trim, waiting at the 
fair lady^s hall-door. It was not yet quite dark, 
and when the students were shown up to the 
drawing-room, Mack-Harty, so much accus- 
tomed to rough quarters, was particularly struck 
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with the graceful elegance of the young lady, 
who reclined upon an ottoman beside a bright 
fire. He entered much pleased, and disposed to be 
still more. The curtains had been ahready drawn, 
and the only light in the room was afforded by 
the fire. It imparted an appearance of beauti- 
ful luxury to the apartment, A favourite grey- 
hound, couchant on the rich hearth-rug, whose 
shadow extended in great outlines over the floor, 
lent a peculiar effect to the whole picture, almost 
so as to entrance Mack-Harty. Poor fellow ! 
he was not proof against the strange temptation ; 
and very little time sufficed to bring into active 
play all Miss Murray^s powers — -and she was 
very largely gifted in the art of pleasing. The 
student, at first stiff and formal, grew easy and 
talkative under the benign influence of his lady 
conductor. An hour had passed by without the 
iSte-a-tSte — for the discourse was confined to 
the two — abating a jot. Tea and coffee had 
been served and sipped, and the student had 
begim to wonder at his stupidity in thinking so 
poorly, as he had hitherto done, of woman. How 
long he may have entrenched upon the time of 
his bewitching hostess, without becoming aware 
of it himself, we are imable to say ; but imtil 
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she asked him if he were afraid that the college 
Janus would not admit him after miseasonable 
hours, he did not attempt to divide an attention 
which she had so entirely absorbed. Then he 
started up to be excused, and to beg his com- 
panions to accompany him away. To his utter 
confusion, they had already gone, and no one 
remained in the room with the lady, except her 
sleeping father. Reiterating a hurried apology, 
he ran out of the house, and paused not a 
moment imtil he had arrived at the college 
gate. It was " after hours>^' and he was shut 
out ! Poor fellow ! 

And thus our hero was cast on the streets 
for once in his life ! What a statel The first 
interview with any society outside college he 
had allowed himself brought with it a truly 
discouraging issue ! Oh, woman ! poor Mack- 
Harty did wrong in not having become sooner 
familiar with thy powers. He stood, through 
his first attentions to the sex, in the public 
street, moneyless, acquaintanceless, and, what 
was more to be deplored, very nearly, if not 
wholly, in love. Perhaps we should not have 
said deplored, for this love lent him the only 
consolation he then had. It was a new life to him, 

p 
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who had hitherto secluded himself from its every 
dart. Fired by it, he returned to the vicinity of 
Matilda Murray^s house ; and, as he had no alter- 
native but to parade the streets until morning, he 
remained, communing with himself, like a senti- 
nel, walking up and down the flagway opposite 
the charmer^s home. At length, quite weary 
of his monotonous marching, the student took it 
into his head that he could clamber over the col- 
lege rails, if he was permitted an uninterrupted 
quarter of an hour. Therefore, after the watchman 
had passed by, calling out, '^ Half-past three ! " he 
began the experiment, and had gone nearly all 
through the arduous task, when that meddle- 
some officer's pole was stuck in his flanks ; and, 
with cries of "You thief, you, cum down \'' he 
felt himself soon prostrate on the ground. 
Recovering his feet in an instant, he dashed 
on "Charley,^^ and so heartily, that the old 
fellow had to spring his rattle, and call in aid, 
before the poor student was amenable to the 
order, "March to the watch-house!^' Mack- 
Harty there obtained a lodging, such as it was, 
free of expense, with incipient love, and these its 
earliest fruits, to console him. Poor feUow ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

HIS DISGRACE^ DECEPTION^ AND DEATH. 

Every student, sizar, scholar, professor and 
fellow had the news of Mack-Harty^s shameful 
condition as the breakfast topic on the following 
morning. Of course its true aspect, its simple 
history, was that least known and least dis- 
cussed. If a hint dropped respecting the truth, 
envy had given the poor feUow too many 
enemies to allow it acceptance. As the matter 
was talked of, its colour heightened, so much 
as to threaten a ^^ rustication,'^ which did actu- 
ally ensue. Much depended upon the result of 
the trial at the station-house, and that came off, 
to Mack-Harty's disadvantage, at noon before a 
purple-faced magistrate in College-street. The 
watchman, whose nose and eyes were very much 
the worse of Mortimer^s rage, swore ^^ point 
blank ^^ that the prisoner was as "drunk as 
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a fishmonger/^ and that he was, when arrested, 
in the company of a well-known female thief, 
who had fled ! This evidence was credited, and 
poor Mack-Harty thereupon sentenced to a 
month^s imprisonment, with hard labour, in 
spite of all the interest that was employed for 
his release. When the term of confinement 
had expired, and Newgate opened its doors to 
re-admit him to freedom, he found Linch and 
Blade waiting to welcome him, but with the 
disheartening inteUigence that if he returned to 
college he would be formally expelled from within 
its precincts. The reports of the occurrence but 
daily increased in the magnitude of its falsity, and 
his former good character was called the effect 
of hypocrisy. His friends furnished the discon- 
solate Mack-Harty with sufficient funds to 
put up, for a short time, in tolerable apartments 
in Den^ille-street, where, under an assumed 
name, he opened a private seminary. The 
school was, however, useless without scholars, 
and none came near him, for in his newly- 
adopted sphere he had no connexions what- 
ever. In this awkward state, this completely 
dependant position, intelligence of his father^s 
death reached him. Shame — although he 
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was innocent ! — shame prevented him from 
paying the last respect to his weighed-down 
and disappointed parent; but shame could not 
hinder him from going to the bank, and regu- 
larly claiming the annuity which he had fallen 
in for by his father's demise. That sum enabled 
him to re-appear in certain style, and retake his 
own name. Thus independent again, he looked 
with incurable contempt upon all the world. 

By the way, there were two in the world 
whom he did not contemn. One was Matilda 
Murray, of whose " whereabouts " neither he 
nor his friends were aware. It was generally 
believed that, in order to avoid a forced mar- 
riage with a decrepid Jew, she had fled to the 
continent. Of this, however, no one was cer- 
tain ; but of her mysterious disappearance there 
was no doubt. The other was an apparently 
poor but exceedingly fine woman, whom he first 
frequently met walking, always rather carefully 
veiled, in the neighbourhood of Phibsborough. 
Through a beggar-man's good offices he ob- 
tained a knowledge of her reputed position and 
family. Neither was respectable, in the best 
sense of the word. The fair one was said to 
be a niece to a hard-working shoemaker, who. 
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to keep up the ''hard work/^ had constant 
recourse to the bottle, and, in consequence, 
frequent calls at the station-house. The " elbow- 
room^' he sought in this way pierced his poor 
wife's soul, and she daily waxed so peevish under 
its lasting influence that he cared not how soon 
her end had come. It was far enough off yet, 
though, and she seemed to have the tea and 
the roll notwithstanding his drunken habits. 
Indeed it was a marvel how the Crispin could 
drink aU his own earnings, yet leave sufficient to 
his wife to '' turn ouf in considerable comfort. 
A serious wooer for the affections of her niece, 
who entered the field in the person of Mortimer 
Mack-Harty, brought her new comfort, and 
rendered the distance of her "end'' doubly 
great by a promise of permanent comfort. In 
prosecuting his suit, the ex-student adapted 
himself, both in appearance and manners, also 
in reputed circumstances, to the condition of 
those into whose family he was resolved to 
marry, unless he discovered the fair Maria 
Monaghan else than she had hitherto seemed. 
She was really a sweet, retiring, innocent crea- 
ture, with a face so beautifully formed that its 
excessive floridness was not minded. She seemed 
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remarkably shy, somewhat backward in attain- 
ments, and greatly in need of a training hand. 
She never spoke to him naturally free, or looked 
him straight in the face. Mortimer, in the garb 
of a poor mechanic, assailed her affections suc- 
cessfully, notwithstanding all this. And he 
thought he read enough of her proud heart and 
disposition, to convince him that in the sphere 
to which he intended to elevate her she could 
be made to shine. He had never met her equal 
— so resolutely bashful, even after long acquaint- 
ance ! If he were unable to remove her hesi- 
tation and seeming want of confidence, he mixed 
with so few that the decided difference in edu- 
cation, and what not, would give him very 
little trouble in the presence of, to him, equally 
solid qualities of another character. He even loved 
her oddities. One evening, while partaking of the 
humble meal which was usually served for him at 
the house of his bride-elect — who, although fond 
of his presence, seldom remained near him (he 
admired her reserve) — ^the old aunt called him 
aside, saying, 

" It 's a drame I had, Harty, asthore ^' (he 
was known as Harty). "It^s a drame, an^ it 
porplixes me grately. I thought the colleen 
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thar had tio weddin^ ring, though she was' suck- 
ing a baby. Now, I giv^ in to the likes, and I 
can reed that drame well enough. Hav^ a 
care, Harty, me boy, hav^ a care ! She 's purty, 
and sum wone may be eyeing ^er. Not that 
she ^11 give ear to um, but we^re so helpless, 
God save us, that thar's no knowing what 
might happin. Howsomever, here on me knees 
I fall and pray : May any wone that can think 
or do wrongly, or act falsily, to that cretur 
thar sitting, be worried in pieces be thar best 
jHnds before an' qfther dethf That^s a sore 
curse, Harty deer ! " said the old woman, quietly 
standing up from her kneeling posture. 

For some unintelligible reason, that was an 
exceedingly gloomy night at the shoemaker's. 
Maria had shown much melancholy for the last 
few days, and was frequently absent when Harty 
had called. She was on this occasion continually 
sighing, the aunt constantly repeating her im- 
precations, and Mortimer sad and silent. Such 
things as evil forebodings come upon us sud- 
denly, and make our feelings captive in spite of 
us. Mortimer felt all that, and retired from the 
cottage earlier than usual, for he had consented 
to accompany Linch to the Boom-keeper^s ball, 
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and, lest it might increase the pre-existing 
uneasiness, he said nothing about it to Maria, 
though she asked him why he left their com- 
pany so early on that night ? To the ball he 
went. When he and his firiend were about to 
enter the grand door, they delayed, to allow a 
lady, whose carriage had then drawn up, to 
alight. As the fair one was quitting the step 
of the vehicle, her dress, which was black satin, 
caught under her feet, and cast her foremost, 
but, happily, into Mortimer's ready hands. She 
looked up at him who had saved her from a 
puddly destination, if from nothing else, and 
screamed. Mortimer too was visibly affected : 
he recognized the long-lost but well-remem- 
bered Matilda Murray ! She glanced again at 
him, saying, with earnest emphasis, '^ I thought 
so /'^ In a moment the lady became self- 
possessed, and wished, on the plea of sudden indis- 
position, to be re-conducted to her carriage, and 
driven home. Mortimer and Linch thought it 
but courtesy to follow, and ascertain the extent 
of her injury. Without hesitation they did so. 
" I thought Miss Murray was not to be foimd 
in Dublin,'^ said Mack-Harty, as they drove 
towards her residence. " I hardly knew her." 
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''Nor was slie," replied his companion^ 
" until yesterday, when she returned from her 
concealment, to take personal possession of her 
paternal property ; — ^her father, as you are aware, 
having died a few months ago, and with him all 
fears of that dreaded marriage/^ 

The friends had no diflSculty in gaining ad- 
mission to Miss Murray^s presence. She was 
delighted to see both, and assured them that 
the accident which had brought them then 
together was more pleasing than painful in one 
sense, and the reverse in another sense. To 
resolve her meaning was not easy, and the 
friends did not choose to seek out its depth. 
Mortimer spent an exceedingly pleasant night, 
with that one drawback. He quite forgot his 
promises to poor Maria, and began, before he 
took his departure, to curse his intimacy with 
an ill-bred woman. What were her feelings to 
him? He returned home that night, nevertheless, 
a miserable man. His love was restored to him 
at the moment he was plighted to another. 
Linch was, of course, called in to give him 
counsel in such a crisis. He was prompt. 

'' You are only known to the Monaghans as 
Harty, and a mechanic,'^ he observed. '' Quit 
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the name and office, and what can they know 
of you as Mack-HaTty, and a gentleman ?" 

^^ A good thought, by my word/^ cried Mack- 
Harty ; '^ it ^s no sooner said than done. I am 
now Mack-Harty only, every inch of me, as 
Eichard became himself again.^^ 

And as Mack-Harty only he visited Miss 
Murray on the next day. He was quite de- 
lighted that all the warmth of that fatal even- 
ing when first he met her was revived. She 
never seemed so charming in his eyes as at this 
time — ^buthe only saw her once before to advan- 
tage. He began, proformd, a love-suit. She was 
attentive — amiably so. As one condition, she 
demanded if there was nothing to prevent him 
giving all his heart to her ? He swore by all the 
oaths fidelity ever took, that there was not. 

^^Have a care!^^ she whispered, looking 
significantly at him. 

" May I never know happiness if I am imtrue 
even to imaginary love !^^ he replied, warmly. 

^^Amen!^^ she responded, and then con- 
tinued: "Such being the case, you may con- 
gratulate yourself, since you will it, as a husband 
elect, and possessing no bar to happiness. Stu;h 
being the case ! — remember ! '' 
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These words stung poor Mack-Harty. They 
ever and again recurred to him as he returned 
home. They contained too much for his peace. 

Never was a bachelor on the eve of '^ destruc- 
tion^^ so anxious as Mortimer, He did often 
think of poor Maria^ and with pain, especially 
when he remembered his own imprecation on 
his own head. Indeed, Matilda never spoke 
that Marians accents did not seem breathing in 
his ear ; she never smUed that he did not fed 
there was a mocking resemblance. But, oh! 
in the imgainly manner of the one, what a con- 
trast with the grace and elegance of the other ! 
All these amazing calculations, all the pangs of 
fear and remorse, he endeavoured to banish, but 
could not successftdly. The day fixed for ttie 
celebration of the nuptials arrived, and found 
Mack-Harty ready, but restless. He started in 
gallant and gay trim for the church. There the 
ground was already occupied by a funeral train. 
It was a dreadful omen, and told fearfully on 
Mack-Harty's already aching heart. However, 
with the last of the mourners the melancholy 
their presence had produced began to disappear, 
and soon afterwards Mortimer stood reassured 
beside Matilda at the altar. He looked haggard. 
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fearftd^ pallid; she^ blooming and confident. 
Whispers ran rapidly round the church, which, 
did they chance to catch the bridegroom^s ear, 
would have disconcerted him afresh. Shrewd 
surmises were plentifully hazarded. Apprehen- 
sions seemed to have taken hold of every one but 
the stately bride. Her eyes wandered steadily 
throughout the church, but poor Mortimer 
hardly lifted his from the cushion on which he 
was to kneel. Oh! how deeply he felt the 
pangs of a dissatisfied conscience ; how his own 
imprecation rolled heavily over his stricken 
heart ; how he longed to repossess the freedom 
of unsullied truth and imquestionable honour ! 

" Don^t he look like as af his hart wor black 
with gilt,^^ whispered a fair female spectator, 
standing near an aged woman at the door. Her 
comment was only an echo of those generally pre- 
vailing, but she and her companion stood apart. 

^^Yis, he does,^^ replied the old woman, 
sighing. This old woman, by the way, kept 
herself so muffled and so far out towards the 
door, that it was hard to discover in her Maria 
Monaghan^s aunt, ^^Yis, he does, but, afther 
all, Hisn^t gilt that ^s in it, it ^s only the winding 
sheet, Biddy, agra, without the corpse ; the 
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notion of deth is about it all the same though. 
You see he^sn^t actully going to hurt ony 
body, but it's as bad, since, af the case wor 
elseway tha^ it happins, he'd hurt sum, and 
sorely too; an', as it is, there is much hurt to 
be. It 's all the same, bekaze the intinshun is 
the thing ; the intinshun, Biddy, the intinshun ! 
It 's jest as bad as the act, and has all the onasi- 
ness and hart-aking too.'' 

" Jist as one," replied Biddy, ^^ as the child 
who 's skeared be the thoughts o' a ghost. He 
cries, and gets as mad as af the ghost wor in it, 
when he isn't there at all at all." 

^^ Iss, agra, iss, it's all the same, or like won 
in a dhrame thinking she 's horned be a bull, 
leping out o' bed, sartin 'tis all so. But, 
machree, he's worse nor in a nonplus o' that 
sort, bekaze it 's a waking reelity to em, though 
it's nun at all. Erra, isn't it cumfurt to be 
right an' 'onest in everything ? M he 'd towld 
the truth all this 'ud be spared, and he 'd be 
happy, and the dear colleen too. But his 
cruckedness has upset all, and now there won't 
be pace for aither. Truth is good, so 'tis." 

"Whist, they're going to begin. O Lord 
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purtect HZ, wont it be grate work ! She 's 
wonderful to think o' doing it at all at all/' 

The ceremony was here commenced. When the 
minister asked, in a loud sonorous voice, if any 
one present had cause to forbid the marriage, 
a dead pause ensued. It was — awful to relate ! 
— interrupted by the squeaking voice of Maria's 
reputed aunt, crying " Yis ! " Mortimer caught 
the raiUng, and almost fainted. Matilda looked 
coldly on, and winced not in the least. 

" Come forward and show cause,'' demanded 
the minister, nervously. 

^^ He 's pledgid to me guardian angel, Maria 
Monaghan," cried the old woman, advancing 
slowly towards the " heretic " group. 

"Bring herself forward to say so," gasped 
Mortimer, in despair. 

"She is here to do so, false man!" cried 
Matilda, in tones as piercing as sharp cold steel. 
" Here ! look at her here !" continued Matilda, 
in changed accents, that soimded wondrously 
like those Maria was in the habit of using. 

"Where? where?" exclaimed the faltering 
Mack-Harty, struck with the identity of sound. 

" Here, in the person of Matilda Murray," 
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exclaimed the bride with a cahn^ callous sneer ; 
" here, to reftise you in public this hand, since 
you did not remember that you were a deceiver 
in purpose, and wholly unworthy of that affection 
which, both as Maria Monaghan and Matilda 
Murray, I confess to have given to you. Then 
you seemed worthy of it. Truth seemed to be 
yours entirely. Now I can tear away from you, 
false man, my heart, with my hand, and say fere- 
weU for ever !'' 

As we are only writing of Mack-Harty, the 
reader must take Miss Murray^s adieu as final re- 
specting her. Poor Mortimer was borne from the 
church in the first stage of a brain fever, which 
had often previously menaced him. From that 
fever he never recovered ; and his mock funeral 
took place exactly three weeks after the attack 
had begun. His memoirs seem to us pregnant 
with a wholesome and an obvious lesson. His 
fate — worried by his best friends before and 
after death — contains an awful and a true warn- 
ing. The lesson we hint at is his only legacy 
to all his survivors. Poor feUow ! 
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